





Hydraulic Control 
of Water Gas Sets 











Control levers within easy reach 


This advantage, together with the gauge board in plain view during opera- 
tion, allows of easy control of all valves at a considerable distance. The 
operator is able to maintain his position well away from the heat of the 
apparatus. 
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Koppers Coal Gas Plants 


There are now under construction two plants of our 
small gas oven type, located at Battle Creek, Mich., and 
Zilwaukee, Mich. 


Into these plants will go the knowledge and experience 
gained in building virtually 90 per cent of all the by-product 
coke and gas ovens in the United States and Canada. 


very feature of these plants has been thoroughly 
proven in our larger installations, the only change being in 
size to permit of the smaller capacities desired. 


Krom the standpoint of economical operation, low 
maintenance cost and durability, these small gas oven 
plants will surpass anything built to date of similar capacity. 


This statement is founded on actual results secured 
from larger units which we have built, some of which have 
been in operation as long as ten years, such as at the Laclede 
Gas Light Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Seaboard By-Product Coke 
Co., Jersey City, N. J.; Providence Gas Co., Providence, 
R. 1.; Minnesota By-Product Coke Co., St. Paul, Minn.; 
Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co., Milwaukee, Wisc.; Chicago By- 
Product Coke Co., Chicago, IIl., and the Camden Coke Co., 
Camden, N. J., all of which are operated primarily for the 
manufacture of gas. 


The KOPPERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The Development of the Gas Industry 


SUGGESTIONS THAT MAY SEEM RADICAL 


By W. D. Wilcox, East Idaho Gas Co., Idaho Falls, Ida. 


\ choice of two policies is open to the manage 
ment of the ordinarily situated gas company. It 
may seek to develop the use of gas by giving the 
greatest value possible, or it may charge a rate for 
gas as high as the regulating body will permit and 
undertake to supply only those uses of gas in which 
a value in convenience is obtained justifying this 
high rate. In a community where this policy its 
followed, we may expect to find a relatively small 
consumption per meter and only a small annual in 
crease in the output, additional sales through the 
supply of new customers being offset by gradual 
substitution of other means of service. 

The public is under no obligation to use 
using it, to consume any particular volume. 
useful result obtained by using it can be accom 
plished by one or more alternative means. In light 
ing, it must compete with electricity, kerosene and 
acetylene gas; in the production of power, with the 
steam engine or water power distributed as elec- 
tricity, and with internal combustion engines using 
gasoline, heavy oil, or producer gas; in_ heating, 
with electric current, oil and a variety of solid fuels. 

Where one means of service is in use, there is a 
tendency to continue it, not merely because of the 
expense of installing new equipment, but because 
of what may be called the inertia of habit. Where 
the use of has become established, it will be 
continued in a greater or less degree in competition 
with alternative means, which, everything consid 


gas, OF, 


Every 


gas 


ered, might be found more advantageous. Where 
the gas utility is relatively a new comer, the ad 
vantages which it offers in the way of value in 


service for a dollar must be enough greater than 
those obtained through alternative means to justify 
the cost of installing gas. The high value uses of 
gas are for lighting when the house is not wired for 
electricity, and cooking, particularly in hot weather, 
when the extra heat given off by a coal range is a 
detriment rather than an advantage. 

Where the rate for gas is relatively high, the 
tendency for the lighting to be taken over by elec 
tricity is hastened. The cooking output is cut into 
in the case of the well-to-do by the electric range, 
and with many in modest circumstances, living in 
stove-heated houses, the consumption of gas is lim 


ited by the use of a coal range for much of the year, 


with a gas plate for hot weather. Electricity is not 
the most economical means of cooking when com- 
pared with gas, but where gas is high in cost and 
a cooking rate for electricity is made to create 
employment for surplus generating capacity, with 
out including interest and depreciation on plant in 
figuring its cost, it may be actually more economical 
to the individual user. 

The policy of high gas rates may, from the stand- 
point of the management, be the wiser choice. When 
the demand has already been built up to very nearly 
the generating and storage capacity of the plant, 
accessions of new business will balance the loss to 
competitive means of service, and a better return 
earned upon the investment than would be possible 
at lower rates. A reduction in rates would bring 
about an increased demand; this in turn would com 
pel additions to the plant. To provide this, addi- 
tional capital must be found. This may not be 
possible. Where the earnings of the plant fail to 
show a good margin of safety above what is neces- 
sary to pay interest on the outstanding bonded in 
debtedness, more money cannot be borrowed, and 
with rather small and intermittent dividend pay- 
ments, new stock will be hard to sell. 


Limits Usefulness of Gas Service 


But such a policy must be regarded as limiting the 
usefulness of gas to the community and a disad 
vantage to the gas industry as a whole. 

Much of the handicap under which gas companies 
are operating is due to an unwise and uneconomic 
system of regulation. 

It is submitted that when the public through its 
authorized agencies, federal, state and municipal, 
undertakes to regulate and control any industry or 
public utility, the purpose to be accomplished 
should be to obtain for the public the maximum 
value in service. The success of public control must 
be judged by its effectiveness in securing this re- 
sult. If it is not effective in the highest degree, a 
reason exists for changing the policy followed. 

As will be shown later on in this discussion, the 
advantages gained by the public through an in- 
creased use of gas are three-fold and may be di- 
vided into three groups. 
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1. Those benefits enjoyed by the user of gas or 
the members of his immediate household. 

2. Benefits which are shared by the community. 

3. Benefits so widely distributed that they can 
best be described as social, extending beyond 
the confines of any political division over the 
entire field in which commodities are 
changed. 


ex- 


The advantages of a more extended use of gas in 
industry, as a means of saving labor, increasing the 
preduct and contributing by the readier control of 
temperature to more dependable results in produc- 
tion is receiving very widely extended recognition, 
as evidenced by the continued very substantial in- 
crease in its consumption within this field. 

The same can be said of its use as a means of 
space heating. It is not hard to realize how fine it 
would be from an individual point of view if we 
could use gas in place of the furnace or hot water 
plant in which bituminous coal is burned. The soft 
coal furnace requires frequent attention. It is hard 
to so regulate as to maintain a uniform tempera- 
ture. Its operation entails annoyance and damage 
from smoke, soot, dust and ashes. 


Gas Convenience Receiving Recognition 

The gas radiant fire, gas-steam radiator or the 
gas-fired boiler afford very great gains in ease of 
operation and temperature control and in freedom 
from smoke and dirt. The gas heated boiler, in 
which the volume of gas burned is regulated by a 
thermostat controlled in turn by a thermometer in 
the living room, insures the maintenance of a uni- 
form temperature, with the least trouble in opera- 
tion. It is an ideal system, the use of which is 
bound to grow. In this day, janitor service is high 
in cost and domestic servants are almost an extinct 
species, so far as a majority of homes are con- 
cerned. In the small apartment or individual resi- 
dence, the labor cost of caring for the heating plant 
is much more than it once was. In most families 
having this work done by servants is impractical, 
and the rather unpleasant task of “tending furnace” 
falls upon the head of the family or his wife. 

Gas rates have increased during the last seven 
vears as a necessary result of the increased cost of 
labor and materials, but this increase is rather more 
apparent than real. We could quite as justly say 
that the general purchasing power of the dollar has 
diminished and that gas rates have been adjusted 
to partially meet the lower value of the dollars given 
in payment. As compared with solid fuels, gas is 
much cheaper than it has been at any time in the 
past. This fact is at the foundation of the very 
great increase in the volume used which has taken 
place during this period. A generation ago the 
writer put the winter’s supnly of anthracite in the 
basement of his home in Chicago at a cost of $5 


per ton. Gas was then $1.25 per thousand cubic feet. 
This year anthracite coal has cost $17.85 a ton. Gas 
costs one dollar per thousand cubic feet. At these 


prices, assuming efficiencies in burning these fuels 
and transporting the heat to where it is wanted 


close to the average actuallv realized, it is a de- 
hatable question which means of heating will re- 
quire the greater outlay. 


With modern gas burning 





is a clear gain in more uniform 
temperature and a reduction in the labor of attend 
ance. Change to gas is delayed only by the expense 
of replacing the existing heating plants and by 
some doubt as to the permanence of the present 
high cost of anthracite. 

The supply of anthracite is relatively limited. The 
deposits are being rapidly depleted, involving an 
increase both in the royalties per ton paid by the 
mining companies and through the remaining sup 
ply being as a whole less readily accessible, an in- 
crease in the labor cost of putting it on the cars. It 
seems quite certain that the cost to the consumer 
will continue to rise. The effect of the coal strike 
will pass and the price be lower than during the 
past winter, a resort to some other form of fuel 
will ultimately be necessary. Bituminous coal is the 
most available substitute, but any extension of its 
use in the raw state must be regarded as a public 
misfortune. 

In order that there be a rapid extension in the 
use of gas in industry and for space heating, the 
advantage to the user must be sufficient to over 
come the inertia of habit and to repay the cost of 
displacing or modifying existing neating plants and 
installing modern gas heating appliances. In many 
homes and shops in communities most favorably 
situated as regards the rate charged for gas, and in 
a very large number of our cities, where rates are 
relatively high, this advantage cannot be demon- 
strated except by giving a money value to con- 
venience greater than most are willing to allow. 
3efore gas can become the universal fuel, the cost 
must be reduced. But, in order that there be a sup- 
ply of gas for those who desire to use it in larger 
volume, there must be such a profit to the utility as 
will make it possible to secure the capital needed 
to increase gas-making and distribution capacity. 
No reduction in rates is possible except gas be made 
more cheaply either by a reduction in operating costs 
or a lower purchase price of the materials from 


appliances there 


which gas is made. In many communities the 
profits of the gas company must in some way be 


increased before any considerable extension in the 
existing plant capacity will be possible. 


Gas Offers Community Advantages 

Where gas delivered through pipes laid under the 
surface takes the place of solid fuel, there are com- 
munity advantages in the aggregate quite consid- 
erable. The burden upon the streets of wagons de- 
livering coal is lessened; the expense of hauling 
away ashes, now borne by the municipality, is re- 
duced. 

When soft coal is burned under the most favor- 
able conditions practical in a residence or small 
apartment, firing periods are infrequent, charges of 
fuel relatively large, and combustion is incomplete. 
A very considerable proportion of the volatiles in 
the coal are carried into the air as carbon monoxide, 
soot and tar. These, with the sulphide dioxide gas 
from the burning of the sulphur in the coal, cause a 
very considerable property damage estimated for 
many of our large cities at a per capita very closely 
approaching the per capita expenditures for the fuel 
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so that the actual expense to the community 1s 
doubled. By reason of the property damage being 
general, it may be said that the community 
half of the individual user’s coal bill. 

The Smoke Nuisance 

Those who live in a community where the air is 
polluted by smoke suffer personal discomfort, loss 
of physical vigor and in many cases, loss of health 
Going away for a few weeks on a vacation and 
breathing the pure air of the woods or the sea 
shore, they come back feeling fine, only to be pulled 
down again within a very brief period by the breath 
ing of contaminated air. 

It is interesting to note that the first reaction to 
the use of soft coal as fuel, in the City of London, 
was a law making it a crime to burn coal while 
Parliament was in We burn it in many 
communities because it is the only available means 
of supplying heat and power in carrying on indus 
try, and of heating our homes. We all contribute 
more or less to the prevailing smoke pollution. We 
stop only the most aggravated offenses against the 
public comfort and health. 

When soft coal is burned the organic nitrogen con 
tent is almost entirely returned to the air as nitro 
value. When it is gasified a large 
proportion may be recovered as ammonia sulphate, 
a fertilizer which affords the most dependable means 
of restoring nitrogen to the soil and increasing the 
food production per acre. If we consider the increas- 
ing need of food to supply the growing population 
of the world, the supply of organic nitrogen must 
be recognized as a problem of world-wide impor 
tance. 

When soft coal is burned under usual conditions, a 
large part of the volatiles escape into the air, be 
coming liabilities instead of assets. When the coal 
is carbonized, these volatiles may be recovered as 
tar of greater value for use in the arts than as fuel 
The light oils afford a supplemental source of motor 
spirit, and the raw material for dyes, explosives 
and pharmaceutical preparations, the middle frac 
tion, wood preservatives, disinfectants and flotation 
oil. The heavy tar is a protective coating for iron 
and steel, and a most efficient roofing and road sur- 
facing material. The residue of fixed carbon or coke 
supplies a smokeless fuel closely comparable in 
merit to anthracite coal. The time may come when 
the sulphur of the coal will take the place of sul 
phuric acid in fixing the ammonia gas as sulphate. 


pays 


session. 


gen gas of no 


By-Products. 


With a greatly increased make of gas, incident to 
an increased use, these by-products of ammonia and 
tar will be produced in much greater quantity and 
may be expected to sell at a lower price. There is 
possible a very great extension of their use to which 
a lower price would no doubt contribute, but with a 
diminished return from residuals the proportion of 
the total cost to be recovered from the gas must 
be increased. A lower rate for gas through in- 
creased returns from the residuals cannot be 
pected. The benefit of the increased quantity of 


cz 


these useful products made will go to the ultimate 
consumers. 





\ ton of coal converted into gas does more useful 


work than when burned as raw fuel. Less coal is 
consumed. Gasification means conservation of a 
non-reproducible resource; and over a_ period of 


vears this constitutes a great public advantage. 

It may be noted that the man who changes from 
the use of coal to gas in his factory or home must 
bear all the cost of changing equipment and of quite 
probably increased fuel bills. He must recoup this 
from the benefits in group 1 
The benefits in group 2 (community benefits) in 
reduction of smoke, and the improvement in the 
comfort and health of the community, are so widely 
shared that his portion of that resulting from the 
individual change is a small matter. The benefits in 
group 3 are even more widely diffused, so that he 
can hardly consider them at all in determining his 
action. 

More than once it has been seriously proposed 
that the burning of soft coal in the crude state be 
prohibited and that gasification be made compulsory. 
These proposals have been made by men exception- 
ally well informed. We must recognize the practical 
obstacles in the way of such legislation, no matter 
how unanswerable the arguments put forward to 
support the proposal. But it is clear that organized 
efforts to encourage and extend the use of gas 
would be fruitful of good results. Both the Federal 
and local governments should be aware of this and 
active within the limits of what is practicable. This 
unfortunately is not the fact. The well-informed 
men in the U. S. Bureau of Mines have from time 
to time sent out bulletins in which the advantages 
of gas are well set forth. The Government pays 
the salaries of these men and for printing the bul- 
letins, and then, by its taxing policy, penalizes the 
use of gas. It is followed in this action by every 
minor taxing body. When you buy a ton of coal, 
you pay in the price as a proportionate share of 
the taxes levied upon the coal company that dug 
the coal, the railroad which hauled it and the retail 
dealer who distributed it, around $2 per ton. The 
amount per ton actually paid varies over a consid 
erable range, and it is hard to precisely determine 
an average, but the amount set down is believed to 
approximate the fact. If this ton of coal is com- 
pletely gasified and sent from a central plant through 
pines laid in the street, you pay an additional tax 
of close to $5 per ton. This additional tax is again 
a variable, but call to mind that the People’s Gas 
Light Coke Company of Chicago, for example, paid 
last vear in direct taxes $2,001.894.55, as against 
dividends at 5 per cent of $1,924,980, and that there 
were further large payments made under the income 
tax law by the owners of the company stocks and 
bonds, and the estimate is clearly within reason. 


increased expense 


The Tax Question 


It is suggested here that every company giving 
service of so public a character as to justify rate 
regulation by the public should be as free of taxa- 
tion either upon its tangible property or upon the 
securities which it issues, as are the municipal and 
other law created bodies rendering similar service. 
Under the system of rate regulation which is now 
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practically universal, the higher interest which must 
be paid to obtain capital as compared with the rate 
paid by municipal corporations upon their tax-ex- 
empt bonds is considered in fixing a fair rate of re- 
turn, and all direct taxes are included in the operat- 
ing cost, in determining the rate which the user of 
the utility service must be required to pay. There 
is no escape from this. The public pays and the 
effect of this heavy taxation, higher quite generally, 
in the case of utilities than is the fact with respect 
to individually owned property, is by increasing the 
cost of gas, to greatly limit the extent of the field 
in which it can be used with economic advantage to 
the consumer. While exemption from taxation can 
be urged on behalf of all regulated public utilities, 
the tremendous benefits resulting from a much 
greater use of gas embraced in groups 2 and 3 are 
such as to make the granting of such an exemption 
to gas companies of special public advantage. 

The Federal and State governments are today 
appropriating vast sums for the building of roads. 
These expenditures are justified by the fact that 
the roads will be used to a considerable extent by 
people who do not live in the local community 
through which the road runs. 

Laws have been passed exempting from taxation 
bonds sold to obtain money to be loaned to the 
owners of farming land or to carry on food pro- 
ducing activities. These laws are justified to the 
public by the general need of food and the advan- 
tage of a supply obtained at reasonable cost. 

Protective tariffs have for many vears existed un- 
der all administrations and under them our basic 
manufacturing industries have become tremendously 
developed and profitable to their owners. 


Legislation to Encourage Use of Gas 

With these precedents before us, it does not seem 
preposterous to suggest legislation definitely framed 
to encourage the use of gas by giving to the con- 
sumer in some way a bonus which will repay a part 
of the community and social benefits which will, 
when he changes from raw coal to gas, help to 
offset the increased expense assumed by the user. 

Attention may be called to the fact that in the 
case of tax-exempt farm loans or tariff-protected in- 
dustries, no machinery exists for regulating or lim- 
iting the profits of those benefited. The land owner 
who can borrow at 6 per cent, when otherwise he 
would be compelled to pay 8 per cent, can sell his 
land at an advance of from 25 to 50 per cent above 
what the purchaser could afford to pay subject to 
an 8 per cent mortgage. The manufacturer charges 
what the public will pay. The purpose of the tariff 
is to enable him to charge a higher price for his 
product, otherwise the tariff would not be protec- 
tive. 

In the case of gas utilities, almost universally, 
there is a well-established system of rate regula- 
tion which compels the utility to pass on to the 
public every advantage gained through improved 
methods, lower cost of materials, lower wages, or 
an increased volume of sales. There may be some 
“lag” between the time that better earnings are 
realized and their appropriation by the public. There 
ought to be some advantage to the utility in order 





that there be a motive for progress, and this in- 
terval of increased earnings must be regarded not 
merely as quite just, but a positive public good in its 
final consequences. Where the public are asked to 
change the economic conditions under which the 
utility operates, it can require as a condition prece- 
dent such a reduction in rates as will preserve to it 
all the advantage of the change. 

It is rather unfortunate that the first qualification 
for public office is ability to be elected. This calls 
for qualities quite different from those required in 
doing the work of the position. It has seemed to 
the writer at times that in selecting our public serv- 
ants we were no more sensible than a farmer who 
having a field to plow, chose the horses which were 
to do the work by conducting a horse race. 

The necessity of recurrent elections forces upon 
men who aspire to a public career the wisdom of 
acquiescing in existing opinion and tempts them to 
appeal to existing prejudices. Attacking corpora- 
tions on the stump has sent many a man to our 
legislative halls. In every municipality where the 
use of gas has become general there is quite as 
general a desire for lower gas rates. “Phe candi- 
date for municipal office or the occupant who seeks 
to continue finds it to his political advantage to 
advocate lower rates or to strongly oppose any pro- 
posal for an increase. These men are seldom in a 
position to suggest any improvement in conditions 
by which lower rates will be made possible. They 
demand lower rates at the expense of dividends to 
the shareholders of the company. Protracted litiga- 
tion, which burdens both the taxpayers and the com- 
pany with legal expenses and expert fees, are meat 
and drink to the political group. The legal friends 
of the group in control obtain lucrative employment 
and, if successful, achieve a desirable position in the 
community. They can claim, and are quite generally 
given, credit for having saved large sums to the 
consumers of gas. Proposals for increasing the tax- 
ation of public utilities find a place in most party 
platforms. The people do not realize that every 
dollar of increased tax must as an economic neces- 
sity be added to the cost of the service rendered and 
paid by the users and that in the case of the gas 
utility in particular, these taxes are a penalty upon 
progress as unwise and illogical as the old English 
tax upon windows. 

The time was when the gas industry did little to 
influence public opinion in its favor or inform the 
public concerning the conditions under which the 
making of gas is carried on. It rendered a useful 
service at a constantly lowered cost. The public 
liked gas, but lambasted the gas company. It was 
a target for the attacks of many who were unin- 
formed and because of no defense being made to 
these attacks, the public accepted the adverse state- 
ments as true and developed sentiments which were 
antagonistic. 

Public Relations More Pleasant 

This situation has greatly improved. Public re- 
lations are more pleasant, public opinion more 
friendly, and as a result there is an increased op- 
portunity for service. 


(Continued on Page 431) 
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Practical Suggestions for Rate Cases * 


PREPARATION FOR PRESENTATION TO COMMISSION 


By S. E. Linton, Vice-President and General Manager, Nashville Gas and Heating Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


From time to time during the past few years sev- 
eral very excellent articles have appeared in our 
trades and association publications on the subject of 
the “Preparation and Presentation of Rate Cases 
3efore Commissions,” all of which articles have been 
most interesting, but have, in the main, dealt mostly 
with the scientific and theoretical ways and methods 
in which such rate cases should be prepared, devel- 
oped and presented on rate-making applications. 

Such articles, in general, suggest the need of em- 
ploying various scientific experts, such as account- 
ants, economists, engineers, lawyers, etc., all of 
whom must be employed and assigned to their defi- 
nite lines of investigation, so that they may thus 
prepare and help to present, and argue, their spe- 
cial lines or theories in the case before the Com- 
mission. 


It is, no doubt, necessary to have such able and 
expert assistance in cases representing very large 
utilities, where the volume of business and earn- 
ings justify the employment of such experts, but it 
must be borne in mind that the great majority of 
the gas companies in America are small and cannot 
afford to employ such an array of scientific experts 
to aid them in the preparation and presentation of 
their cases. 


As a matter of fact, it seems that it should be 
largely the work of the local manager to prepare 
and present his own case, assisted by his legal ad- 
visor, who should be familiar with the various de- 
tails of the company’s operating conditions and 
financial affairs; and if there is any merit in the 
application for increased rates, I believe they could 
much more effectively, and without arousing suspi- 
cion or doubt, present their case more convincingly 
before the Commission than by the employment of 
such experts. , 


I believe this is particularly true of the small gas 
companies, and with the hope that the knowledge of 
the methods and procedure employed, in preparing 
and presenting our own cases before the Commis- 
sion, may be helpful to the managers of small prop- 
erties, I will state, in a general way, how our case 
was prepared, developed and presented to the Com- 
mission with satisfactory results. 

My knowledge of rate cases is limited principally 
to my experience and observation in connection with 
the Tennessee Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
mission, and my remarks must, therefore, be con- 
fined entirely to my personal experience in seeking 


*Paper presented at Southern Gas Association 
Convention. 





increased rates for our company before the Tennes- 
see Commission. 

Prior to 1919, the various public utilities in Ten- 
nessee were operated under local franchises, which 
had been granted during a period of years before 
the world war, when economic conditions were es- 
tablished and generally uniform, and the rates, tolls, 
fares and charges, in most instances, were specifi- 
cally set forth in said franchises, with clauses in- 
serted therein prohibiting an increase in such 
charges, though allowing a review of the operating 
and financial conditions of the various utilities at 
certain periods, whereby such rates or charges 
might be further reduced, but never increased. 

As no one ever dreamed of a calamity befalling 
the utilities such as that which was the outgrowth 
of the world war, whereby every economic condi- 
tion touching every phase of the routine operation 
of a public utility was upset; and, as a consequence, 
the utilities were confronted with abnormal in- 
creases in the cost of labor and all manufacturing 
materials, and increased costs of every other com- 
modity entering into the delivered cost of their 
product, with no possible chance of the utilities se- 
curing such proportionate increased rates and 
charges as would yield a fair return upon their in- 
vestment and save them from receivership, and as 
a consequence before the necessary legislation could 
be obtained in Tennessee, whereby they could re- 
ceive this most necessary relief, many of our large 
iitilities were forced into receivership. 


The Need Was Recognized 


There were many able and courageous men in 
our State who recognized the importance, from the 
standpoint of the public, that the utilities should be 
allowed increased rates, following the enormous 
never-to-have-been-anticipated rise in the cost of 
labor and manufacturing materials, so that the re- 
maining utilities might be saved from receivership, 
and those in the hands of receivers be allowed to 
earn a fair rate on their investment, which would 
enable them to re-establish themselves upon a firm 
financial footing. These views were not entertained 
for the sake of the stockholders or investors, but 
that the utilities might be maintained, in order that 
the public might be protected against any interrup- 
tion in adequate and essential service. As a conse- 
quence, the Tennessee Legislature of 1919 passed 
a Utilities Act, creating a Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, and vesting it with the necessary powers to 
review existing rates and grant such changes in 
rates as would enable the utilities to earn a fair re- 
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EXHIBIT A—DETAILED OPERATING EXPENSES 
! 
Estimated 
cost a 
- - . July 1, 1919, 
= : First Five | First Five 
ACCOUNTS 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 Months of |Months of | {997 It pro: 
Year 1918. Year 1919. portion to 
cost of 5 mo. 
of this year. 
PRODUCTION COAL GAS 
Production Supervision ! $ 2,740.54) $ 2,170.22] $ 5,340. $ $ $ $ $ 9 100 
Boiler House Labor | * | 2,034. 6 
Retort House Labor | 11,26 y 24. ‘01 5.80 
Purification Labor 1,298.60 1,678.42} 2,01: 2'2: 26. 97| 2,891.88 
General Labor | 1,306 1,439.26 2'184 20 
Boiler Fuel ! 2.507 49) 2,264.10 4,23 4.906.11 5881.56 
Fuel under Retorts 611. _aI 11,329.89] 10,87 11 994 21) 18,434.20 
Gas Coal 78.914.35 73,95: : 156,037.50 
Coal Gas Enricher 12.24 } } : 
Purification Supplies 80.62) 601.72) 707.73 152 4s| 202.40 963.50 
Water 224.64) 37.15 13 | 460.00 
Production Supplies and Expenses , 1,992.5 8. 117. 306.33 3,135.12 
Maintenance Buildings | TO09.35 5 "$30 40 2 &: 609. 31} 1,462.32 
Maintenance Apparatus | 7,150.89 10, 081 46) 24,004.50 8,692.30 9,435.96) 21,646.28 
Expense Works 5.684.138 5,080.64) ; } }. 
Manufacturing Labor ‘ 15,621.5 ' | 
—_ Work 9,65 $31 O4| | | | } } 
otal < $114,044.57! $121,585.75) $150,930.50 $254. a cy $ 95,214.15] $106.801.57| $250,188.28 
Less he siduals 60,801.98 59,147.28} 78,703.19) 13 57,239.91 49, as 64) 101,834.64 
Total Coal Gas $ 77,178.79) $ 93,242.59) $ 62,438.48) § 72,236.31 PLE 9} $ 37,974.24, §$ ! 3|. $148,353.80 
PRODUCTION WATER GAS rr 
Production Supervision | $ 344.39) § 190.51) $ 678.97| $ 582.94) $3 1,459.73 3 $ 1,602.86) $ 632.68) $ 719.49] $ 1, r: 26.80 
soller House Labor } | } 401.32 302.08) 702. 1.461.74| 371.10) 662.32 
Generator House Labor | | 679.79) 540.29) 1, 563.04) 5,009.54) 1.440.40} 2,071.81 
Purification Labor | 105.03} 141.83} 399.63) 326. 05) 670.50) 1,888.93) 347.45] 410.48 
General Labor | | | 219.95) 638.07 218.25) 377.58 
toiler Fuel 539.71] 204. 98| 3.157.699] 1,029.03) 1,512.23} 2,870.23 
Generator Fuel } 1,945.05 3 2.5 9887.51) 3,149.88) 3,887.56) 6.182.26 
Oi Water Gas . | 6,177.70 4S 23,302.82] 8.747. 43) 15,717.71) 21,134.48 
Purification Supplies | 24.18 51.92] 1,026.92] 26.92) 83.12] 199.54 
Water | | | 196.06) 40.47) 
Production Supplies and E xpe nses | | 298.10) 690.85] 1,363.50 347.31) 441.95) 1,060.68 
Maintenance Buildings | | 100.08) 132.22) 435.19 9.14) 165. 18| 396.36 
Maintenance Apparatus | | 177 3,283.28) 4.268.73)| ...... | 780.14) 1,372. 34 | 3,293.64 
Expense Works } 659.62) 462.83) ; | si taal , : 
Manufacturing Labor i 610.43 568.46) . e | |. 
Repair Work | 231.99) 578.72 : } | aan 
Total | § 10,659.00, § 6,803.07] § 12,131.50] $ 11,481.00] § 31,152.43] §$ 64,237.56, $ 17.140.20| $ 27,421.77| $ 45,317.80 
Less Residuals 
Total Water Gas | § 10,639.00) $ 6853.07) $ 12,131.50) $ 11,481.00) $ 31, 152.43] $ bi 140.20) $ 27,421.77| $ 45,317.80 
Total Coal Gas and Water Gas i 77,178.79 | 68,736.41 65,874.00) 73,919.48 103,388.74; 5,114.44) 84,956.70 193,671.60 
Enricher " | 4,884.87 Ps) 670.94| 3,663.67 5,334.25 | - coos eves 
Gain or Loss in Holder 34.43) 126.37 101.10 26.50 45.95) 34.55) ... — 
Total Cost fe Ss: 13.36, $ @3.494.91| § —- FTis.5o) ~F108,00049| $150,501.55, $ 55,160.39, $ 84,991.25) $193,671.60 
DISTRIBUTION 
Distribution Supervision $ $ 4,380.50) $ 5,653.66] $ 6,280.50) $ 6192.40) $ 2,802.66) $ 3,017.67) $ 7,244.76 
Distribution Office Expense 1 1,286.60 671.90 860.71 1,560.01 342.90) ci) oF 1,686.72 
Service Exp. or Complaint Exp. 5,119.75 6,470.53 a 974. v7 3,314. 13) 3,101. 17| 7,442.76 
Consumers Premises Exp., Grate Wk 814.72) 410.07 5,042.92 717.85 1,790.39} 1,713.85) 4,113.2 
Maintenance of Mains 1,696.9: 3] 1,494.86 3,845.10 3 ‘289. 03 1,550. ‘27| 1,883.45 4.520.28 
Pumping Drips 292. 50! 123.52) 382.21) 308.91) 196.68 117.00) 280.80 
Maintenance of Services | 1,295.82 2.250.03| 1,945.68] 2,255.83) 795.25 861.61 2,067.84 
Maintenance of Meters ! 1,477.67 | 2.5 1,712.74! 5,048.62 2,572.14 2,488.95 5,973.48 
Resetting and Removing Meters 2,161.93 2,318. a > 731. 41) 1,068.24 1,694.99 4,067.88 
Turn on and off Expense ¥ 754.05) 1,020.59 208.44 536.08 566.77 1,357.80 
Distribution Pumping 425 42 37% ‘57| +319. 41 249.71 295.69 709.68 
Residence Burner Maintenance } | | | 1.349. 40} 
Total Distribution | $ 16,733.81) § 23.955.08| § 19.528.58| § 24,821.75) $ 31,601.99) $ 39,906.94) $ 15,218.44) $ 16;442.97|_ $ 39,465.24 





GAS MADE DURING YEAR 1918 


Coal Ges, 293,650.00 en 


ft. Water Gis, 128,484.100 cu. 
32,850 tons @ $4.75, 


yield 4.75 ft. per pound. 


ft. 


ESTIMATES FOR YEAR JULY 1, 


$4.00 fuel under retorts, 19-20 

$2.70 and $4.00 fuel under boilers, 19-20 
4 0 fuel in generators, 19-20 

2.50 coke for sale (breeze), 19-20 

4.75 coke for sile (lump), 19-20 


“$101,834.48 


Boiler fuel 2/3 
6.50 ets 


breeze 


Average price, 
per gallon, 


@ $2.50 per mM. 1/3 lump @ $4.00. 
3.80 gals. per M. 


turn on the actual value of their property, used and 
useful, in rendering service to the public. 

Our company was among the first to make appli- 
cation for increased rates, after the passage of the 
Utilities Act, and was the first gas company to be 
granted a hearing for an emergency increase in 
rates 





Leokage, or per cent of Gas unaccounted for, 
32.850 tons coal will yield 70% 


$3.25 per ton at 


50,546,800 cu. ft., 
Tar and Ammopia sales, 


or 11.97 


or 22,995 tons of Coke. i918, % 50, 159.48 


1919, TO JULY 1, 1920, 
Tons 
$18,434.20 4,608.55 
8,751.79 Coal Gas Make..... 312,075.000 
Water Gas Make . $8,318.000 





Tar and Ammonia sales same in 1919-20. 


> “ 3,451. 
49,604 25 10.443.00 


22,995.35 


20 Ibs. per M. Generator fuel @ $4.00 per ton, 35 lbs. per M. Oil, 


A formal hearing was, therefore, held before the 
Commission on June 30, 1919, when proper presen- 
tation of the necessary financial and manufacturing 
cost statements, and other pertinent data, was pre- 


sented to substantiate our application for an in- 


creased emergency rate. The Commission was 
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EXHIBIT 


A2—DETAILED OPERATING 


EXPENSES— (Continued) 

Estimated 

| | cost for year 
First Five 







































































| First Five |July 1, 1919, 
INTS 917 j 1918 Months of | Months of |t@, July 1 
ACC NTS 181: 1914 15 1916 1917 onths o Months o > 3 
ACCOUNT | | Year 1918 Year 1919, | 1920. in pro 
COMMERCIAL | } } } portion — to 
} } cost of 5 mo 
! of this year 
Commercial Salaries $ 1.55076) $ 1,654.34) $ 10.495.1 $ 10.0038) $ 10,576.74 $ 12,275.16) $ 4,860.35] § 774.61 $ 18,680.00 
Collection Expense 207.32 1771.62 OG 17S 4.717.975 1 AGT OS 1,731.28 2,841.36 6500.00 
Meter Reading 1711.15 1.85 1,987.2 2.70035 144.08 1.687.837 3.200.00 
Office Expense 1337.25 9,017.2 4.47721 +42 $516.67 TZ6.07 143.909 2595.01 4,000.00 
Commercial Supervision 1,636.49 1,477 13 7s 205.24 525.50 707.67 1,520.00 
Office Salaries 14.00.16 14,750.80 
Total Commercial S 2400540 S$ 2Z6.10¢01 S$ 23.913.10 $ 21.530.43 $ 22.434.453 x s S$ 13.606.02 &§ 2S.950.00 
Salaries of General Ofhcers $ 1.200.00 Ss SHO Oe = OOO > x $ 375.038 $ OO L00 
Salaries of General Off. Clerks 1.289.056 1,606 2¢ 1,769.21 930.11 2.2553.84 
General Office Supplies Hood 1,080.64 386.64 1.004.008 
Legal Expense x Z2.15| $ OOO $1.10 1,800.00 2,008.34 4,819.80 
Insurance T0564 2,902.05 2.933 2,271.87 2.99054 1,116.20 2 G7TS8.88 
Injuries and Damages | 1350.76] 1,117.36 1,421.30 1,511.40 857.06 2 056.02 
Uncollectible Gas Bills LOO su 2,799.98 2.738 11} 2 016.08 ,Son00 1.554.40 T3056 
General Expense Leas 28.12 1,692.01 4,217.11) 4,273.67 5USGSS 2459.19 5.02.08 
Vendome Building 1,693.62 2,551.01 O45.45 1,966.65 
Interest T0021 TSGI557 0 S tit 12.28 2.04 6.64 15.06 
Record Expense Loo 3.00 
Worthless Checks 86.78 8.40 
Fire Loss No. 1 1,286.21 
Association Meetings 1.62 oud 
Expense Extraordinary SM 290.47 
Total General & 428204 $$ LOB05.03) SF 14 707.96) S$ 14.780.84) $ 18.324.45 $ 17,002.86) S$ 6,788.24) $ 9,702.61 $ 23,363.02 
Taxes......... : S$ HHMIUSS, SF SISSON: F OLTS VT) S$ SVAp5S) ¥ 61,004.05 $ 48,175.57) $ 27,046.62! §$ 25,814.53) $ 56,928.00 
Federal Tax on Bond H. Inst 1.04750 674.00 610.75 1.341.50 146.50 a5 00 61.00 
PROMOTION 
Promotion Supervision $ $s 854.61 $s 
Promotion Supplies and Expense 307.95 
Miscellaneous Advertising A 17.50 
Newspaper Advertising A 115.00 
Soliciting 2,466.24 
Appliance Demonstration | A 184.60 
Total Cost Promotion $s i2 7.93! $ 5,999.01 $ 3,945.99) § 
Credits 16,918.03 5,470.20) 2,852.40 
Net Cost Promotion $ 4,760.10) § 528.81 $ 1,093.59!) §$ 
Total Operating Expenses $ISS.S24.53| F205.568.68) SLOSS 04) S19S8.577.90 $312.984.59| $113,787.79, $151,711.97 667.70 
Gas Sold 283,.615M 200.117M 279 340M 283.965M 371.632M 141,075M | 171.374M 494M 
ATO 
GROSS REVENUE AND NET INCOME 1494.00 
Gross Revenue S293.225.91] $203,770.09) $282,190.95! $287,710.80) $305,865.97) f 40! $172,945.05! $454,964.00 
Operating Expenses ISS.SZ4.555 203. 46S 6S 193 583.04 198 577.90 2 T0191 ‘ 79 151,711.97 347.667.70 
Income from Operations $104,401.38) $100 401.41 $ 90 6O7TSY) $F$ RY1S8200) § $ 64.403.10) $ 29, 61 $ 21.233.08! $107,206.30 
Non-Operating Revenue 2 4.59782 200.48 O44 SH) 425.51 146 11} 
Gross Income $104,401.58) $100,401.41 90.660.71) $ 9265072) $ 62,464.54 $ 65,347.96) $ 29,488.12) $ 21,879.19) $107,296.30 
Income Deductions TOS Soon TOD O00 00 116.790.01 124 596 67 130. 2385.00 134 480.00 55.566.66 16. 366.66 144,280.00 
Net Income (Loss) $ 26,129.30) $ 31.945.95| $ 67,920.46 $ 69,132.04! $ 26,078.54) $ 34,987.47!) §$ 36,983.70 
*Estimate income from 7T5e service charge 
TEstimate income from Gas sales 


§Actual loss which we will have, inclusive of total revenue received from 75« 


vested with the power to grant such emergency 
relief as then seemed necessary, pending, however, 


an appraisal and inventory of our property, and 


when the same had been made and completed, by 
the appraisers appointed by the Commission, an 
other hearing would be had, based upon said ap- 


praisal 
of just 

The data shown herewith, therefore, shows, in 
a simple way, the manner in which our application 
for emergency rates was presented. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that the several items shown 
upon the various exhibits were discussed in detail, 
and illuminated in every way, through constant ques- 
tioning by the Commissioners, city officials, and 
others. 


and inventory, looking to the establishment 
and equitable rates. 


Our system of accounting is that approved by the 
American Gas Association, and we, therefore, show 
their various classifications, etc. 

Exhibit “A” shows comparative detailed operating 
expenses for the years 1913 to 1918, inclusive, and 
fer further comparison, the first five months of 


se rvice 


charge 


1918 and 1919; also, an estimated cost per year from 
July 1, 1919, to July l, 1920, in proportion to the 
costs for the first five months of 1919. This exhibit 
enabled the Commissioners very readily to see and 
appreciate the enormous yearly in the 
costs of labor, materials, supplies, maintenance, etc. 
and the reasons for continued increased costs. So 
that the Commission might have a more thorough 
knowledge and arrive at a more correct understand 
ing, we have also shown on this exhibit the amount 
cf coal and water gas made in 1918; the total leak 


increases 


age for that year and per cent of leakage. Also, 
an estimate of the number of tons of coal to be 


used in the following year, the cost of same, and 
yield of gas per pound of coal carbonized, coal gas 
estimated to be made, average daily make of coal 
gas, yield of coke in tons, gas sales, and receipts 
from coke, tar and ammonia, from 1918 to July 1, 
1920. 


fuel to be 
generators, 


the 
in 


1S cost ot 


Also, there shown the 
used under the retorts, boilers, and 


the estimated amount of water gas to be made, the 
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cost of boiler fuel, generator fuel and oil, and the 
amount to be used per M. The additional data 
shown on Exhibit “A-1” was verified from actual 
operating conditions, and such other data shown, 
as to sufficiently convince the Commission of the 
approximate accuracy of these estimates. The same 
methods were followed in presenting and showing 
the increased distribution costs. 

Exhibit “A-2” shows the commercial, general and 
other incidental costs for the same period, in the 
same detail, finally showing the total operating ex- 
penses for the entire period, and the estimates fo1 
the ensuing year. Also, the gas sold, net and gross 
revenues, and net profit. On this exhibit, it will be 
noted, in the last column we show an estimate of 
what our increased revenues would be for the ensu 
ing year, if we were allowed a service charge of 75 
cents per meter per month, this being the means 
through which we had hoped to be able to secure 
necessary and sufficient increased revenues without 
changing our base gas rates. 

In order that the Commissioners and others might 
more readily understand and appreciate certain items 
of increased cost, as shown on Exhibits “A-1” and 
“A-2,” we made certain additional exhibits showing 
specific large increases in costs, as will be noted 
from Exhibit “B.” The increased costs of labor and 
of gas coal are shown separately for the years 1915 
to 1918, inclusive, these being the two largest items 
of increased costs. 

Driving Home the Story to the Commissicn 

In order that the Commission might be made to 
realize that the increased costs of the manufacture 
of gas were not peculiar to Nashville, we compiled 
a list of a number of other cities, doing considerably 


Exhibit “B” 


The two largest increased items of cost entering 
into the expense of operating the company are 
labor and gas coal, and are as follows: 

Labor Gas Coal 
_ 2. eee $ 68,759.26 $ 69,946.75 
Year 1916 71,788.90 73,955.41 
Year 1917 83,934.90 96,572.72 
Year 1918 118,717.85 153,433.54 

Above labor charges are exclusive of all labor 
chargeable to Betterments, Extensions and Improve- 
ments. 


more business than Nashville, as shown by Exhibit 
“C.” which showed their previous rates and the in 
creased rates which had been granted them. 

Exhibit “D” showed first a letter from the Presi 
dent, Woodrow Wilson, to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Wm. G. McAdoo, in which President Wil 
son stated: “It is essential that these utilities should 
be maintained at their maximum efficiency, and that 
everything reasonably possible should be done with 
that end in view. I hope that State and local au 
thorities, where they have not already done so, will, 
when the facts are properly laid before them, re 
spond promptly to the necessities of the situation.” 
Also, a letter of acknowledgment from Mr. McAdoo 
to President Wilson, in which he says, in closing: 
“T earnestly hope that you may feel justified in 
expressing the conviction that the vital part which 
the public utilities companies represent in the life 
and war-making energy of the nation ought to re- 
ceive fair and just recognition by State and local 
authorities.” 

This exhibit also showed an excerpt from the an 
nual report of the Comptroller of the Treasury to 
Congress, showing some of the enormous increases 
in the cost of supplies and commodities necessary 
and essential in our business, which exhibit further 
tended to convince the Commissioners that the utili- 
ties were in dire need of increased rates. 

Exhibit “E” showed our gas sales per year, from 
the years 1912 to 1918, inclusive, and an estimate of 
the sales for the following year, which estimate was 
based upon our securing increased rates, and making 
a small allowance for decreased sales, which would 
necessarily ensue when increased rates were made 
effective. 


Exhibit “E” 


Gas Sales Per Year Since 1911 


>, & Se Sas ae 276,579,200 Cubic Feet 
py ees: 283,618,500 Cubic Feet 
a, opti NOR Mey = 300,116,900 Cubic Feet 
eS oe 279,340,600 Cubic Feet 
Oe tes). 5 ee 283,965,500 Cubic Feet 
SS pe ee 302,258,600 Cubic Feet 
Se cu deuta ts wbes 371,632,400 Cubic Feet 


Estimated July, 1919, to July, 1920, 357,494,000 
cubic feet. 


Exhibit “C” 
Rate Increases Allowed by Public Utilities Commissions During the Past Year in Different Parts of the 
United States 


Rates Prior to 1917-18 


je a ee ees $1.00 per M. net. 
a ES eee re 1.00 per M. net. 
DA DEON vn ns one tensa nes 1.05 per M. net. 
eR ee ee 1.00 per M. net. 
>. ty 5 ere .95 per M. net. 
CR ES os ukh oie e hess .95 per M. net. 
SOU, WEMEM. co ctscienccses 1.40 per M. net. 


Albany is a municipal gas plant. 


Proportionate sales of gas by 
these companies as com- 


pared with sales of this 

Present Rates Company. 

$1.30 per M. net. 200% more than Nashville. 
1.45 per M. net. 250% more than Nashville. 
1.20 per M. net. 225% more than Nashville. 
1.30 per M. net. 500% more than Nashville. 
1.40 per M. net. 500% more than Nashville. 
1.30 per M. net. 150% more than Nashville. 
1.57 per M. net. 75% of Nashville. 
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Exhibit “F” EXHIBIT “I” 
Gas Sales Estimated Less of Consumers from Service Charge 
\ctual Actual Estimated Meters in Service, June 1, 1919, 13,411 
1917-1918 1918-1919 1919-1920 Regular Meters, 9,998; Prepay Meters, 3,413 

July 24,861,600 31,253,200 29,833,900 Monthly service charge.-------1) $0501 $0801 $085) $0.70 go. 
\ug. 26,155,000 32,026,600 31,386,000 Lome am above nn asl toes] sat exit 
: 2 2 "7 70 eters in use (service charge) 2 606 22 = 2 
Sept. 26.148.400 33,906,700 31,378,100 Monthly occas, Ne asst : h'ge ~ giueae S ¢ 408 a0l8 ey $ oheaee 

in FO , “ss 5% collectible ‘ 315.1h 107.40 396 4 - OT RO 
Oct. 26,995,700 34,458,900 32,394,800 + $ 59878318 7.098.4018 Taseaals 7.848.30'$ 8,122.50 
Nov. 24,883,900 32,680,500 29, 860,800 Yearly income, service ch’ge....[$71,854.20|$84,460.80|889,439.60|$94,179.60/897 479 00 
Dec. 26,563.66 0 37 074,800 31.876.300 If in the judgment of the Commission it is deemed more equitable to 
Z 90 70 - a ~ - grant a Service Charge of 50 cents per meter per month and ; increase j 
Jan. 25,/035, JOO) 35,526,500 34,522, H XO) rate of 10 cents per thousand pon 8 ged or A aud $110 saan aie ae a 
Feb. 27 105,2( ) 35,5! 1.66 0) 32,526.21 ) $1.20 gross, $1.10 net, the following would be the estimated gross revenue : 
Mar. 26,573,500 36,700,500 31,889,200 357,494,000 cubie feet @ $1.10. : $393,243.40 
\pr. 28,616,400 32,694,300 34,339,700 Service charge of 50 cents per meter per month 71,854.20 
May 30,335,000 32,675,100 33,368,500 10% Total gross revnue.. 9005. 007 60 
June 30,104,900 32,362.800 (7.5% ) 33,115,400 10% 


327,112,100 
% estimated 
change in rate 


396,950,500 
decrease 


386,491. .800* 
to 


7" due 


28 997 00 


Estimated sales due to rate change .357,494,000 


*Estimated sales if price remained $1.00. 


Exhibit “F” showed the actual monthly sales jn 
cubic feet, from July, 1917, to July, 1918. Also, from 
July, 1918, to July, 1919, and an estimate of sales 
from July, 1919, to July, 1920, which were based 
upon the then selling price of gas of $1.00 per M. 

Exhibit “G” shows the estimated gas sales for the 
ensuing year, number of meters in service, amount 
of gas sold, per meter, per year, amount of gas 
sold, per meter, per month. 

Exhibit “G” 

Estimated gas used per meter per month for the 
year July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920: 

Estimated gas sales..............: 357,494,000 cu. ft. 


Estimated active meters in use.... 11,400 
\mount of gas used per meter per 
sia ere eVaGeeebunesne tess 31,710 cu. ft. 


\mount of gas used per meter per 


month 2,640 cu. ft. 


Exhibit “H” 
COKE SOLD DURING YEAR 1918 


Average 


‘Tons Per Ton 

fo ee eee 12,480.33 $92,441.58 $7.40 
USED- 
Under Retorts ...... 4,608.55 23,042.76 5.00 
Under Boilers ....... 3,186.00 10,480.50 327" 
In Generators ....... 1,997.50 9,887.51 5.00 
YEAR 1919—SOLD TO TRADE 

SEES atin conduaee 1,037.89 7132.63 6.87 
Qo, err eer 863.62 6,509.74 7.53 
jo ee ee ee 665.04 4,646.16 6.98 
Rita < «sacha ete 705.73 4,521.34 6.40 
RMA. Ccarad Aches 1,482.68 6,621.18 4.46 


*2/3 breeze. 


For the year beginning July 1, 1919, it is estimated 
that the company will not receive for coke more than 
an average of $4.75 per ton. 





If the Commission grants the relief asked by allowing a 50-cent per 
month service charge and a rate of $1.20 gross, and $1.10 net per thousand 
cubic feet, then the Company for the next year will still lose $27,950.10 


17 

In a situation where most of the gas made was 
from coal, it is very natural that the general high 
sclling price of coke, and the proper credit for same, 
would be an important factor in determining either 
an emergency permanent rate. Exhibit “H,” 
therefore, shows the tons of coke sold during the 
vear, 1919, rates for same, and the average selling 
price per ton. Also, the amount of coke, in tons, 
used under retorts, and the price which we charged 
Production Coal Gas per ton for same; the number 


or 


of tons used in our boilers, and in water gas gen- 
erator, and the amount charged per ton. We show 
thereon, also, the number of tons of coke sold in 


January, February, March, April, and May, of 1919, 
the receipts for same and the amount received for 
same per ton. 

As stated, we hoped to be able to convince the 
Commission of the of a 
charge, and to secure our total emergency relief 
through their approval and application of a service 
charge, and after presenting the various compara- 
tive cost data, we gradually led up to the service 
charge, as will be noted from Exhibit “TI,” which 
shows somewhat in detail the estimated effect the 
application of a service charge would have on gas 
sales, based on various rates of charges of from 
50 cents to 75 cents per meter per month. 

Exhibit “J” is an estimate of gross revenue that 
would be received if the Commission approved of 
allowing us an increase in block rates, as shown 
thereon, instead of a service charge, as we believed 
the Commission would realize that an emergency 
increase in revenues was necessary and they would, 
therefore, have two different methods of determin- 
ing just how this increase relief could be obtained. 
This exhibit gives other data, as you will note, 
which was necessary and pertinent. 


Showed the Losses 

To further substantiate our previous argument 
and show the enormous losses we had been sustain- 
ing for several years, on account of the low selling 
and the enormous increased operating ex- 
penses, Exhibit “K” shows our losses from 1915 to 
1918, inclusive, and an estimate for the following 
year, based on the Commission allowing a service 
charge of 75 cents per meter per month. 


reasonableness service 


rate, 
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Exhibit “J” 


Estimated gross revenue that will be received from July 1, 


creases shown below are allowed. 


Conservative estimate in sales due to service charge or rate increase from July 1, 


1919, to June 30, 1920, in event rate in- 


1919, to June 3 


1920. Estimated sales, 357,494,000. 
0 to 10,000...... Rh, “are 285,995 M. @ $1.30 net......$371,179.35 
10,000 to 30,000...... PIE Sesres L812 M. @ tt. net...... 32,174.40 
30,000 to 50,000...... ‘24 Se 26,812 M. @ Emo met... cs 29,493.20 
Over SO000. .<... 5 SS... o. WAS Mi @ te net. 0: 17,875.00 
357,494 $450,721.95 
\verage rate, $1.26. Minimum monthly bill, $1.00. 


From minimum monthly bills of $1.00 it is estimated the company will receive during said year 
$4,800 in revenue, which, added to above sum of $450,721.95, will yield $455,521.95 gross revenue for the 


entire year. 


Deducting the special franchise tax to be paid the city of 5% 


/ 


of the gross revenue received from 


sale of gas and by-products, will leave the company for said year the gross revenue of $432,744.95. If 
the commission desires to grant the emergency relief prayed for in the form of an increase in rates 


rather than in the form of a service charge. 


With the rate increased as above shown, the company 


$36,425.75. 

At this point, the question may arise in the minds 
of some as to why we applied for an increased rate, 
which would not, according to our figures, enable us 
to meet our total operating expenses and fixed 
charges, thus showing a deficit, even if the increased 
rates prayed for were allowed. 

A most important condition, which is peculiar to 
Nashville, made this necessary. The fact that Nash- 
ville is right on the edge of enormous coal fields, 
and the price of domestic coal has never been ex- 
tremely high here, as there was always an abundant 
supply of such coal in Nashville at reasonable prices, 
even though we found it very difficult to get, at rea- 
sonable prices, good gas coal, which came from for- 
eign fields; this condition, therefore, compelled us 
to ask for a rate which would indicate a concession 
on our part and consequent which due 
primarily to the fact that we feared that a higher 
rate would cause us to lose much of the business we 
then had, and would, consequently, make our losses 
in the future greater than we had estimated. We 
were, therefore, contesting for only a minimum in- 

Exhibit “K” 
Losses of the Nashville Gas and Heating Company 
Year 1915 
Year 1916 
Year 1917 
a DS Saks sawn’ odewA ee 69,132.04 
7-1-19 to 6-30-20 36,983.70* 

The above losses for the years shown do not in- 
clude any depreciation charges. 

By recognized standards, fairly applicable to 
Nashville, annually a depreciation of 7c per 1,000 
cubic feet of gas sold must be figured by the com- 
pany; and adding this proper depreciation charge to 
the losses above shown, the same, accurately stated, 
will be as follows: 


loss, was 


31,945.95 
67 920.46 


EE OED ne oo on kel veee $45,683.10 
Ne co a ee 51,823.50 
3 ah. eae 89,078.52 


95,146.28 
62,008.28* 


is allowed 





will still have a loss during said year of 


creased emergency rate, believing that, in the near 
future, the inflated labor, mateyials and 
other necessary supplies would decrease, and thus 
permit of larger earnings than at that time seemed 
apparent. We also desired to find out just how our 
customers would regard increased rates, which, if 
favorable, would permit us in asking for fair and 
adequate rates when the hearing would later be 
given to establish permanent rates, based upon an 
inventory and appraisal of our property and other 
conditions. 

In Nashville, as possibly in other cities, there are 
generally rumors that all utilities are overcapitalized, 
and when an application for increased rates is made, 
one of the first claims of the public is that the utility 
desires these increased rates so as to enable it to 
earn dividends on watered stock. The Public Utili- 
ties Act and the previous rulings of the Commission 
specifically provided that rates, whether emergency 
or permanent, must be based upon the actual in- 
vestment, used and useful, in serving the public, re- 
gardless of the capitalization, as shown on the com- 
pany’s books or their financial records. 


costs of 


Financial Statement Compiled 


It was, therefore, necessary for us to compile a 
financial statement, approximating the actual moneys 
paid for and expended on betterments and improve- 
ments to the property. Therefore, Exhibit “L” 
shows an approximate cost of the physical proper- 
ties of the company, from the time it was purchased 
in 1911 up to the time of the hearing, this method 
being adopted so as to establish a base upon which 
an emergency rate could be intelligently worked out. 

Exhibit “M” showed copy of the franchise ordi- 
nance, under which our company was operating, 
which franchise ordinance had not been abrogated 
by the passage of the Public Utilities Act, only those 
sections which fixed a permanent rate of charge 
therein being set aside; all of the other many and 
varied franchise obligations were to continue in ef- 
fect. 
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Gas Sales Association of New England 
Holds Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Gas Sales Association 
it New England was held at the Boston City Club 
on Friday, May 11, 1923. About 125 members and 
guests were present. Reports of the various officers 
were read, after which the election of officers for 
the year 1923-1924 took place. 

F. A. Woodhead of Arlington, Mass., 
elected governor of the association for another term 
and the new members elected to the board of man- 
}. H. Sumner, G. P. Velte and 


Was re 


agers are as follows: 
L. W. Geffine. 

In his address to the association Governor Wood- 
head stated that the association had continually 
strengthened and flourished and had created an in- 
fluence for good upon the gas industry. He recom- 
mended that the secretary and treas 
urer be combined into one office with a salary which 
will offer part compensation for the labor involved 
This association has increased in size and the work 
of these two offices carried on so well by the present 
incumbents without charge, can now best be done 
in a manner according to our recommendations.” 

Selling Gas Through Water Heaters 

Mr. E. S. Stack, manager of the Stack Division 
of the Riverside Boiler Works, Cambridge, Mass., 
addressed the members on “Selling Gas Through 
Water Heaters.” His talk was illustrated with lan- 
tern slides, bringing out clearly the points which 
he wished to bring home. 

When I received the invitation to speak before 
this association I felt greatly honored. When I be- 
gan to think it over, I wondered what there was 
that I could that would be of interest to you. 
knowing that this Gas Sales Association is made 
up of various interests, that is, the company 
men, manufacturers, manufacturers’ agents and kin- 
dred interests in the gas industry. However, | ac- 
cepted the invitation as a member of this associa- 
tion, and what I have to say tonight, I wish you to 
consider as coming from a member attempting to 
do his part. Most of you know that my effort in 
the gas industry has been in one direction for many 
years,—along water heating lines. As the name 
Gas Sales Association implies, the selling of gas, 
hence the title to this talk,—‘Selling Gas Through 
\Water Heaters.” 

Water heaters take their place next to the gas 
ranges, as a channel through which gas is sold, and 
as the gas range comes first, it is easy to understand 
the great importance of water heaters to gas com- 
panies. 


offices. of 


Say 


gas 


The Gas Companies’ Interest 

No gas is sold through water heaters until they 
are purchased from the manufacturer, and placed 
on the gas lines. Here the gas company comes in 
contact with the manufacturing interest. Manufac- 
turers have made almost endless efforts in selling 
gas water heaters, which, of course, in turn have 
enlarged the avenue through which the gas com- 
pany sells its gas. 

While the interests of the gas companies and 
manufacturers are closely allied, yet the interests 
of the gas company may be viewed from a differ- 
ent standpoint than that of the manufacturers. It 


might be said in a broad that the com 
pany s interest begins where the manufacturer's in 


sense 


gas 


terest leaves off. The gas company begins to sell 
its product—gas—aiter the manufacturer has con 
cluded his deal, and his heaters are sold Then 
gas water heaters are sold to the customer, and 


connected up to the piping lines. 

The company here again comes in contact 
with other interests, which may be used as an ave 
nue to increase the sale of gas through water heat- 
the customer, the dealer or plumber who con- 
nects in the heater, the architect and the public in 
general. Consider the possibilities through the cus 
tomers, he may pave the way for many future sales 
Future sales will be made easier Or harder, depend 
ing on how well the customer is satisfied with the 


gas 


ers, 


hot water service he receives, and also how well 
satisfied he is with the price he pays for the hot 
water service. A satisfactory hot water service 


does not depend entirely upon the heater itself, but 
depends as much on the manner in which it is in- 
stalled, and the conditions under which it has to op 
erate. This being true, it is essential that all wa 
ter heaters be selected, installed and set to operate 
so as to produce a hot water service, in keeping with 
the ideas of the user and also in keeping with the 
building in which it is installed. The customer’s in 
fluence will then aid in making future sales. 
Hot Water Service 

Who should be more interested, and to whom does 
it mean more than to the gas companies, if they are 
to increase the output of gas through the customer’s 
influence?’ In order to use the customer to make fu 
ture sales, or in order that the customer may not 
block or be a hindrance to future sales, it is neces 
sary that he should also be satisfied with 
which he pays for the hot water service. 

Experience shows that in very few cases are the 
water heaters to blame for a complaint of the cost 
for hot water The complaint can usually 
he traced to one of several sources. A complaint is 
usually made because the customer did not have a 
clear understanding of what he would get for money 
paid, or the customer is acting on impressions, which 
he gets from some source outside of the gas 
pany. 

If gas companies are to use this customer chan 
nel for future opportunities, is it not reasonable that 
they should be in a position to furnish information 
regarding water heaters and heating water in gen 
eral and practically dominate the water heater in 
stallations in their town? ; 

Proper Information 

Most complaints of high gas bills are not based 
on facts or the truth about the situation, but on 
some false conception or idea which the customer 
has gotten. Usually he has no idea of the value 


the price 


service. 


com 


received for money expended, and at this point fs 
there not a great opportunity for the gas compa 
nies to get into a position to present the proper in 
formation, thus showing the customer what he is 
receiving in service for the money expended, and 
also what it would cost him to accomplish the same 
with other methods? 


Would this not establish the 
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gas companies as the proper source of information 
on water heaters? Facts have turned complaining 
customers ready to say a good word for the gas 
company. If a complaint is justified, who would have 
more incentive than the gas company, to present the 
facts to the customer, and make the changes neces 
sary, regardless of who made the sale? Would it 
not be better to head off complaints by seeing to it 
that these installations are made properly, and that 
the customer has a clear, definite understanding, and 
that the facts are presented to him so that he has 
really no ground for complaint, because he is get- 
ting just what he expected? A customer well sold 
will help future sales. 


Co-operating With the Plumber 

The dealer or plumber is a source of output which 
gas companies can well afford to cultivate in at- 
tempting to open up wide the sale of gas through 
water heaters sold through those agencies. The gas 
company is just as sure to get the complaint when 
the heater is installed by the plumber as by the gas 
company’s man, and the effects on future sales is the 
same. Therefore, information from the 
pany is needed for the plumber. 

It is not hard to believe that dealers and plumbers 
could do a lot more selling and installing if they 
had the incentive, and were helped and co-operated 
with by the gas companies. 

Does the dealer or plumber today know all he 
should about selecting and installing heaters? If 
he is allowed to continue without proper influence 
from the gas companies, to select and install any 
kind of heater whether it burns gas or not, because 
it gives him a little more profit, will the results be 
as satisfactory as the gas company might hope for? 

Is it not true that if gas companies could add to 
the plumber’s knowledge of water heaters, and to 
his business, the plumber would become interested, 
and in so doing keep the customer channel wide 
open by making proper installations, and at the same 
time have the plumber as an addition to the gas 
company’s selling and installation forces? Most 
plumbers are reasonable men, and if shown anything 
to their advantage, are willing to participate in it. 


gas com- 


The Architect 

Architects have a great influence, which can be 
used to forward the selling of gas water heaters, and 
consequently the selling of gas. How many archi- 
tects today are familiar with the various installa- 
tions which produce the most satisfactory hot water 
service for the customer? Is he not left to the pull- 
ing and hauling of the various selling agencies ? Ts 
the attempt not made to fill his mind with details 
of construction and superiority of one heater over 
another, rather than the facts pertaining to heating 
water by gas? Is he not also dependent in many 
instances on information, which he gets from the 
plumber and if the plumber is not well versed and 
schooled in the advantages of gas, how can this in- 
fluence revert to the profit of the gas company: 
The returns which the gas companies would get 
from increased sales of gas through water heaters 
would greatly repay for any efforts they might 
make, in giving the architects the plain facts about 
heating water by gas. The architect is not particu- 


larly interested in the form of the heater or its 
mechanical operation, but is more interested in the 
results it produces and in the various ways that 
heaters can be used to produce a service satisfactory 
to his client. 

It should not be expected that the manufacturers 
or their agents can give much time to going fur- 
ther than in the interest of their own particular 
product. Therefore, if the architect is to be used 
as a means of selling gas through water heaters, 
is it not reasonable that the gas company is the logi- 
cal source from which he must get his informa- 
tion? If coming from the gas company, will not 
this information be on such a broad basis that the 
architect will welcome it because he can use it to 
advantage ? 


The Public 

The public in general, if the proper information 
were presented, could be used to forward sales. The 
public knows very little about water heaters or the 
results which they should produce, but they have a 
very distorted idea of the amount of gas which they 
use, when as a matter of fact, in the average home 
or building using less than 250 gallons of water per 
day, gas is cheaper, more efficient and more con- 
venient than any other method. If this question 
were asked of a dozen men assembled in most any 
kind of a meeting, say at a club meeting or an asso- 
ciation meeting, Which is the cheaper to heat wa- 
ter in the average home, gas or coal? The answer 
invariably would be Coal. If gas is cheaper, and 
hetter,—and it is, is it not reasonable that the gas 
companies themselves are the logical sources from 
which this information should come?—not merely 
because they are the gas company, but because it 
is of a vital interest to them that these facts should 
be broadcast. 

I attended two conventions of different state as- 
sociations of master plumbers, this spring, and here 
were gathered representative plumbers and dealers 
from every section in that state, and they were dis- 
cussing business in general and the various subjects 
which naturally came up under the business of 
plumbing, not a word was said about gas; no in- 
formation pertaining to it whatever. I thought what 
a wonderful opportunity for the gas companies in 
that state to have had a representative there giving 
the facts about heating water by gas, and coal, and 
other means, and in a broad sense adding to the 
plumber’s information something that would be of 
service to him and of great importance to the gas 
company. Is this not another opportunity for gas 
companies to make further efforts to increase the 
output of gas through water heaters. 

I attended a Rotary Club meeting recently, and 
I listened to a man tell something of his former 
occupation and of his present vocation. I saw men 
sitting there with their mouths and ears wide open 
listening to every word he had to say, because he 
was telling them something that was of interest to 
them in their homes. This club was made up of rep- 
resentative business men of that town and I thought 
here again, what a wonderful opportunity for the 
gas companies to tell the public, at such meetings 
as this, the plain facts about gas; what comforts 

(Continued on Page 439) 
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As the Journal Views It 








ANNOUNCEMENT 
Fairservis has resigned as editor of the 
His 


dustry, we are sure, join us in wishing him every 


Walter A. 


\merican Gas Journal. friends in the gas in 


success in new undertakings. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GAS INDUSTRY 
here are some extremely interesting suggestions 
set forth in the article by W. D. Wilcox, published 
in this week’s issue of the American Gas Journal, 
and while it may be felt by some that the writer 
conceded that 


We 


they are worthy of discussion by the entire industry 


was looking far ahead, it must be 


he thoroughly worked out his plans. believe 

It was not so long ago, comparatively speaking, 
that many of the practices that are now regarded 
as routine, were considered as radical and brushed 
aside. But since then, they have been thoroughly 
tested and proved to such an extent that they have 
replaced other methods that are obsolete and out- 
of-date. 
to the 


It may be that the same condition applies 
Mr. Wilcox. At first 


reading they may seem to be without a basis that 


ideas advanced by 
is workable, but with careful study they will be 
found to have precedents that are striking in their 
simplicity. 

Take as an example the question providing a sort 
of bonus or subsidy for the consumer who turns 
irom the use of coal in its raw state to the use of 
It might be said that such a plan could not 
Yet we have as 


gas. 
be placed in successful operation. 
the 
successful as carried out by the Federal Govern 


a precedent farmers’ loan, which has_ proved 


ment. There was a cry that this was “class legis 


, 


lation,” but this has not proved to be so, and we 
are told that it is considered as extremely useful 
not only to the farmer but also to the ultimate con- 
sumer as well. 

3ut what we are seeking is an expression of 
from the the 
Journal. We would like to get ideas as to whether 
the thoughts of Mr. Wilcox are considered as too 
Or it that 
that either 


opinion readers of American Gas 


advanced for use at present. may be 


other suggestions will be made may 


modify or extend the scope of the thoughts. of the 


author. At any rate, the columns of the American 


Gas Journal are open to any comment that may be 
made. 

Certainly there is no more important subject be- 
fore the field today than that of an adequate sup- 
ply of raw materials and the conservation of coal 
is receiving the serious attention of everyone. Per- 


haps Mr. Wilcox has given a solution for at least 


part of the problem. ‘These thoughts are merely 


casual, and are offered in the hope that they will 
start discussion that will result in an exchange of 


ideas. 


HEARST DENIES PUBLIC UTILITY PURCHASE 

In a recent issue there appeared on this page an 
editorial based on news dispatches to the effect that 
William Randolph Hearst had embarked in the pub- 
lic utility business via a purchase of the controlling 
interest of a group of natural gas and oil properties. 
Since that time, Mr. Hearst has given the American 
Gas Association a denial that he is interested in this 
new organization in any way. According to the dis- 
patches reaching this office, there appeared before 
the 
who was quoted as stating that he represented Mr. 
Hearst. 
out 


Public Service Commission of Kansas a man 


It may be that the wrong impression got 
the 
Frances, formerly in charge of publications for Mr. 


because man who was quoted is Philip 


Hearst. However, the denial by Mr. Hearst closes 
the incident. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING CLUBS MEETING 
AT ATLANTIC CITY 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
will hold their annual meeting at Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 3 to 7. The Public Utilities Advertising Associ- 
ation, recently formed, is affiliated with the National 
\ssociation, and special attention will be given to 
the subject of Utility Advertising. There will be 
public utility advertising exhibits, one of which is 
devoted to gas. We strongly urge every gas com 
pany to send a representative to this meeting. They 
are bound to carry away with them many valuable 
advertising and public relations 


ideas regarding 
work. 
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Age, Service Charges and Proof of Gas Meters 


PART OF DISCUSSION OF THIS QUESTION BEFORE EASTERN STATES GAS CONFERENCE 


By H. A. Norton, Boston, Mass. 


My reasons for recommending the leaving of idle 
meters in service, a seven-year periodical test date, 
a fourteen-year periodical repair date, and the con- 
demning of old, worn-out or small capacity meters, 
were arrived at from a careful study of the tests 
of meters brought in from service in the past five 
’ In this research I have been greatly aided 
by the gas companies in New England, and they 
feel that this information which has been collected 
raay be of benefit to those who have not made a 
systematic analysis of their meter test records. 

You can readily demonstrate the saving in actual 
money by leaving idle meters in service for a period 
of, say, nine months, and it is better for the meter 
to do so. 

While the majority of gas companies are now 
testing their meters periodically, yet it is very im- 
portant to segregate tests of different sizes of me- 
ters as well as the same size meters of different ca- 
pacities. It is true that very few three-light meters 
are now being purchased, but many are still contin- 
ued in service, and this, in my judgment, is fals« 
economy. 

If you will analyze the tests of the three-light 
meters, you will find that they do not hold their 
proof as well as the five-light and larger sizes. Ii 
you will also analyze the tests of the former small 
capacity five-light meter, you will find that it does 
not hold its proof as well as the new, increased ca- 
pacity meter, which has been designed and strength- 
ened to withstand the ever-increasing peak load de- 
mand. 

It is estimated by the gas companies that the 
average peak load demand in a house equipped with 
a double oven or cabinet range, in connection with 
a tank water heater, is approximately 125 cubic feet 
per hour. The three-light meters have a capacity 
of from 50 to 75 cubic feet per hour, and the former 
five-light meters have a capacity of from 100 to 110 
cubic feet per hour. We find that these meters are 
generally overloaded, which results in lost motion 
and loss of registration. 

In analyzing your meter tests, it is hardly fair 
to include these older meters with the meters pur- 
chased in more recent years, which meters have 
capacities sufficient to take care of the peak load 
demand. However, they are included in a report of 
the engineer of the New Hampshire Public Utili- 
ties, covering the test in 1921 of 30 per cent of the 
meters in service in that State. 

New Hampshire has a five-year periodical test 
date, but many of the meters tested had been in 
service longer than that period. The tolerance by 
law in that 2 per cent fast or 2 per cent 


vears. 


state is 2 
slow, and a report of the test of all meters removed 
from service is forwarded to the commissioners. 
The engineer states that the rule requiring the test- 


ing of meters implies that a reasonable accuracy 
to be expected of a gas meter is between the range 
of 3 per cent fast and 3 per cent slow. On this basis 
he found that 7.1 per cent of the meters tested were 
fast, the average error of the fast meters being 5.1 
per cent. There were 6.5 per cent slow meters, the 
average error being 7.8 per cent. This would indi- 
cate that 85 per cent of the meters tested were cor 
rect with a 3 per cent tolerance. 

An analysis of meters tested elsewhere in New 
England, based on a 2 per cent tolerance, shows 
about 70 per cent correct. When these meters are 
segregated as to size and age, the records show 
on a seven-year basis of new or repaired five-light 
and larger meters about 80 per cent correct. 

Meter tests from one company in New England, 
who have in service approximately 50,000 meters, 
show the five-light and larger meters, segregated 
on the above basis, to test over 80 per cent correct, 
while the limited number of three-light meters which 
they have in service and which are twenty or more 
years old show an average of 54 per cent correct. 

This same condition 1s shown on a like analysis ot 
tests of meters of a company having approximately 
30,000 in service, and another company having ap- 
proximately 22,000 meters in service. The tests 
from another company, with meters on a five-year 
service basis, show 80 per cent correct. Continu- 
ing in service up to twenty years without repairs, 
those meters which tested correctly each five years, 
they found that the meters which were correct after 
fifteen years of service and tested after twenty years 
of service were only 52 per cent correct. This com- 
pany also found that 77 per cent of the D. R. or 
stuck meters had been in service ten or 
without repairs. 

In the past fifteen months we have repaired in om 
factory something over 20,000 meters. Of these, 
approximately 28 per cent required new diaphragms. 
Of these meters which required new diaphragms, we 
found that 55 per cent of the meters had been in 
service with the original diaphragms from fourteen 
to forty years. 

We have two companies in New England who 
have been operating seventeen and twenty-one years. 
They have 5,000 and 12,000 meters in service, re- 
spectively. None of these meters are in the three- 
light size, and they are all practically the increased 
capacity five-light meter. The proof tests of all of 
these meters as they come in, regardless of 
show approximately 80 per cent correct. 

The reports from these two companies confirm 
the statements which I have made covering the seg 
regated tests from other companies, and the inad- 
visability of continuing the use of the three-light 
meters and the older, small capacity, or worn-out 
meters in the five-light and larger sizes. 


more years 


age, 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GAS INDUSTRY 
(Continued from Page 420) 

Customer ownership originating in the first in 
stance in the impossibility of obtaining the capital 
needed for extensions from the wealthy class who 
bought utility bonds, but who 
cently are buying only tax-exempt issues, has helped 
local interest favorable to the utility 
the fact of progress in bettering public relations 
is an encouragement to further action 
a reason for ceasing to act. The men in 
industry should have the courage to advocate ex 
emption of the utility from taxation, not 
they would be the beneficiaries of this exemption 
(this must be made clear to the public), but be 
cause they are probably best informed as to reasons 
justifying such a proposal. 
their keeping silence or fearing discussion. 

No Set Program 

No program can be worked out in detail. So 
large a problem as making gas the universal fuel 
wherever pipes can be laid is one which can be 
solved only by united action and the 
many minds. As definite changes in the 
economic order which will contribute to this result, 


formerly more re 


to create a 


rather than 


the gas 


becauss 


There 1s no reason fot 


meeting of 
existing 


we suggest: 

1. A substantial tax 
nous coal mined which is burned in the raw state 
within the limits of a municipality. The 
from this could be used to make good the 
deficit created by exempting the property of the gas 
utility from any form of taxation. It would 
ably be necessary to obtain authority from the state 
to impose such a tax. There might then be only a 
few communities possessed of the general intelli 
gence to recognize both the justice and economi 
advantage of such a tax and the courage to impose 
it in the face of such oppositic nas might be ex 
pected. j would in 


upon every ton of bitumi 
revenue 


source 


But the results from such action 
a short time stand out so clearly that other cities 
would hasten to take similar action 

2. Concurrently, an exemption of the property 
used by the gas company in rendering service, from 
form of taxation. 
3. The adoption of a three-way system of charge 


every 


for gas which will as nearly as possible make the 
charge to the user correspond with the cost of serv 
ing him. This proposal has been so widely and in 
telligently discussed by others as to call for no more 
than its inclusion in the changes proposed. 

4. The abolition of all standards of quality in gas 
which prevent the exercise of the fullest freedom 
on the part of those operating the gas utility in 
making and sending out the product, which investi 
gation shows them will, under the conditions exist 
ing, at the particular time and place, enable them to 
give the largest value in service for a dollar of cost 

5. Continued study by gas engineers, with the 
encouragement and support of those who are con 
nected with the industry as builders of gas plant 
and manufacturers of gas burning appliances, of 
means and metheds by which the labor cost « 
fication may be reduced, the thermal 


f vasi 


efficiene \ of 


generation increased, and materials made available 
abundant 


for producing gas which are more and 





more cheaply obtainable 
used. 

\long with these changes, there must be a dis 
position on the part of the public to permit the men 
in the industry and those who find or supply the 
capital to share in the benefits of a very great de 
velopment in the industry. The gas company cannot 
undertake a program requiring a greatly increased 
investment of capital; the possible discarding of 
plant still physically usable, in order to install more 
efficient plant; the employment of engineering 
knowledge and commercial skill, and involving some 
elements of risk unless there are assurances of re 
sultant profit. The money cannot be had except in 
competition with those who desire it for use in other 
felds. The must profit. The relations 
between the official representatives of the public and 
the company must be free from friction. Friction in 
the mechanical world represents an irrecoverable 
So it does, generally speaking, where it exists 
between the public and the utility. 

Assuming all of these changes made, it would be 
possible for gas to become the universal fuel in the 
office, shop and home. The gain to the users of gas 
in comfort, economy and convenience would be enor 
mous, as well as the broadly shared indirect com 
munity and social benefits. 


than those now generally 


investors 


loss. 


Demand for Gas Service Indicates City’s Growth 

One of the surest barometers of a city’s growth is 
the increased demand for service made to public 
utility corporations, and judging Sacramento's 
growth by this, she is growing by leaps and bounds, 
especially in the East Sacramento district. This 
is the statement of E. W. Florence, division manager 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Company here. 

He said 

“The growth in the East Sacramento residential 
district has been the largest experienced in a num 
ber of The extent of it is indicated bv the 
demand for gas. 


vears. 
“It has been found necessary on the part of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company to supply this sec: 
tion of the citv with a new feeder system, involving 
the laying of 6,150 feet of six-inch main to take care 
of the demand. 

“This work will involve an expenditure of approxi 
mately $18,994. 

“The growth of this new section of the city is 
resulting in better business conditions through not 
only the direct increase in population that is indi- 

because the money spent in laying 


cated but also 
system comes right back into Sacramento 


the new 
through wages paid the workers of the company. 
“This is illustrated in the annual message of A. F 
Hockenbeamer, treasurer of the company, to the 
stockholders in which he states that the operating 
penses of the company for a vear, including de 
preciation and other items, amounted to $27,019,074. 
Of this, $8,989,560 was paid out in wages to men and 
women engaged in the purely operating activities of 
the company. This does not take into account a 
total of $5,378,000 paid to employees engaged in 
new construction; so that the total payroll for last 
vear amounted to $14,368,000, all of 


tributed to California wage 


which was dis- 
earners. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR RATE CASES 
(Continued from Page 426) 
Exhibit “L” 
Cost of Physical Properties Now Belonging to Nash 
ville Gas and Heating Co. 
Paid for physical properties of prede- 
cdo e. nce wanes 
Paid City of Nashville in pursuance of 
city ordinance for right to acquire 
and operate above properties....... 
\ctual expenditures since operations 
of present company began for phy- 


cessor 


$1.449,.000.00 


100,000.00 


sical improvements and _better- 

ments: 
ES Terre $ 1,474.60 
\dditions & improvements 

to manufacturing plant.. 19,332.92 
ek, ee ae 111,265.38 


New meter connections.... 359.16 
New service pipe extensions.104,783.97 


New stable and motor 
Ee 598.96 
New trunk lines and new 
eS | eer 115,642.10 
New high pressure mains 
(large) and governor sta- 
es ees ones pags ae 362,281.77 
Office equipment ......... 474.74 
Rebuilding and improving 


EY 


20,591.07 S$ 637,164.67 


$2,186,164.67 
In addition to the above cost items 
the present company since it began 
operations has actually expended 
for solicitation of new business, ad- 


aS $ 165,006.60 
\ctual working capital on hand, May 
EG BPO SEER eT Aes ts ke bsieecensas 


135,264.68 
Total actual expenditures excluding 
interest on indebtedness for present 


Fe ee See ee a Pee $ 2,486,435.95 
Present Indebtedness of Nashville Gas and Heating 
Company 

First mortgage, 5%, 25-year gold 


$ 2.000,000.00 
688 000.00 


ae hs SORNT ee ee 
Floating debt for money borrowed... 

Total present indebtedness........ $ 2,688,000.00 

The cost items first above given representing ac- 
tual expenditures by the present company cover only 
physical properties and include nothing represent- 
ing the value of the good will, established trade or 
“going value” of the company’s business and prop 
erties. 

On account of vast increases in the cost of labor 
and materials since the acquisition of the properties 
and the making of the physical improvements and 
betterments above mentioned, all of which are neces- 
sarily reflected in the present value of the company’s 
physical properties, said physical properties are now 
worth largely more than $2,486,435.95, which repre- 


sents actual costs of the company’s physical prop 
Srey. 

To further bear out the reasonableness and fair 
ness of the service charge, Exhibits “N” and “O” 
showed a number of prominent business houses, and 
citizens of the residential sections of the city, 
used gas only for emergency purposes, 


who 
and, conse 
quently, paid only the monthly minimum, fixed by 
the franchise ordinance, of 15 cents per month. 
Exhibit “P” 
worked out along the lines approved by 


shows a readiness-to-serve charge 
the Wis- 
consin Commission and made applicable to our sit- 
uation, at the bottom of which exhibit it will be 
noted that we then had a readiness-to-serve charge 
expense of $9.71 per meter per year, or of 81 cents 
per meter per month. To sustain our contentions 
for the readiness-to-serve charge, various court and 
commission decisions were cited and relied on, and 
discussion followed, as the Commis 
sion had never before entertained an application for 
a service charge in any form whatever and were, 
therefore, considering the question as one of first 
impression. 

Exmibitts “O,” “R,” “SS,” “T,” “U” and “V” show 
tables of the various means by which the mecessary 
revenues could be derived through the application 
of a service charge and increased rates combined. 

Last, but not least, was Exhibit “W,” showing in 
detail the total taxes paid for the year 1918, which, 
in the situation presented, was a most important 
factor entering into costs. 


considerable 


Emergency Rates Granted 


After several days of argument and discussion, 
during which time these various exhibits were pre- 
sented, the Commission finally approved of an emer- 
gency rate, by increasing the rate of gas from $1 
net per M to $1.10 net per M., and allowed 50 cents 
per month per meter service charge, with the under- 
standing that the Commission would appoint com- 
petent engineers and accountants to appraise our 
property, for the purpose of obtaining the necessary 
data, whereby a so-called fixed valuation could he 
established, upon which, finally, permanent rates 
could be based. 

Very soon after our hearing was concluded before 
the Commission, and the emergency relief granted, 
practically all of the other gas companies in the 
State, which were also suffering heavy losses, made 
application for increased rates, and while most of 
them received such relief as the Commission, in their 
opinion, thought they were entitled to, based upon 
the exhibits shown in the applications, or the data 
and method in which the cases were presented, it 
was stated that many of those applying for a change 
in rates did not set forth the various and necessary 
important data, in a convincing manner, and in such 
order and sequence, as to enable the Commission 
to properly consider all pertinent facts and condi- 
tions, entering into and affecting their costs and con- 
sequent rates. Doubtless the lack of such data, in 
many instances, mitigated against, and _ prossibly 
prevented the utility from obtaining the increased 
rate which its actual condition really warranted. 
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Exhibit “P” 
READINESS-TO-SERVE CHARGE 

In determining what items of the company’s expense of operation should be considered in arriving 
at a service charge for the Nashville Gas and Heating Company, the method of the Railroad Commis 
sion of the State of Wisconsin in the case of the Madison Gas and Electric Company, handed down in 
1910, has been used. In that case the expenses of supplying gas were first divided into two classes of 
costs—those which bear a direct relation to the number of consumers or meters, called “Consumers 
Expense,’ being that part of the fixed costs to the company of carrying a consumer irrespective of 
whether gas is actually used or not, and those which vary with the number of cubic feet of gas used, 
called “Output Expense,” representing additional costs incurred if gas is used, the amount of cost vary- 
ing directly with the amount of gas consumed. Statement of these costs will be found shown in detail 
herewith. 

It will be noted from this statement that the Nashville Gas and Heating Company conservatively 
estimate that they will expend during the year of from July 1, 1919, to July 1, 1920, the sum of $75,550 
in maintaining the consumers’ service, care of complaints, reading meters, collecting bills, ete. In 
addition to the above amount, in accordance with the Wisconsin decision, there has been added $35,105, 
representing the proportion (100%), applicable to “Consumers’ Expense,” of the annual interest charge 
in meters and services, as of June 1, 1919. 

The total consumers’ expense for the year of July.1, 1919, to July 1, 1920, will amount to, approxi- 
mately, $110,655. We estimate that we will have in use during that period an average of 11,400 active 
meters, and the average Consumers’ Expense for that year will be $9.71 for supplying each of these 
consumers, exclusive of the cost of gas, or at the rate of &l cents per meter per month 

STATEMENT OF OUTPUT AND CONSUMERS’ EXPENSE 
OPERATING EXPENSE 

Year from 

July 1, 1919 

to % ot % of 

July 1, 1920 Whole \mount Whole \mount 
MANUFACTURING «2... cscccre veces s QUOI 100 $193,671.00 ee Te 
DISTRIBUTION 

Distribution Supervision ........... 7,244.00 50 3,622.00 50 $3,622.00 

Distribution OG. Bx®. .'....000c0s-. 1 687.00 50 844.00 50 844.00 

oe ee 7 443.00 50 3,721.00 50 3,721.00 

Consumers’ Premises Expense...... +,113.00 50 2,057.00 50 2,057.00 

Piesmtenmance DESMS «22.2 eccecseves $520.00 67 3,028.00 33 1,492.00 

eee er rere 281.00 67 188.00 33 97 .0O 

Maintenance of Services............ Vo: | re 100 2,068.00 

Maintenance of Meters............. 5,973.00 eee 100 5,973.00 

Resetting and Removing Meters... ON. Sh a ee 100 +,068.00 

Turn on and off Expense........... SS.) re eT 100 1,358.00 

Distribution Pumping ............. 710.00 67 $76.00 33 234.00 

Street Mains Abandoned...........  ....... a. = eee eT 

DOE 50 ee hb aa bde ewe Kee Ke $ 39,465.00 $ 13,936.00 $ 25,534.00 
Ee ANNE bv cise daenencsvedess 5,290.00 &2 4,330.00 18 920.00 
CREEL ERS. cba eadavaacbsccvegecss yA 100 28,950.00 
ror ry re ree 23,363.00 82 19;157.00 18 4,206.00 
PE o£ 665s 5 cee Rha snewbAvanenceens 56,928.00 72 40,988.00 28 15,940.00 

EEE: \ cum ences iebicunveseunene ues $347 667.00 $272,082.00 $ 75,550.00 
METERS (Interest on cost of 11,400 me- 

ters @ $10.33, $117,762.00 @ 7%.... ee ee 6 ee 100 $ 8,243.00 
SERVICES (Interest on cost of 19,956 

services () $19.93 per service, $383,- 

| Ee eee rere rr free SORGEDO. = wks 100 $ 26,862.00 

po Pee YT rT ee eee $382,772.00 $272,082.00 $110,655.00 
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Average number of meters that will be in service during the year, from July 1, 


1919, to July 1, 


1920, 11,400; $110,655.00 divided by 11,400 equals $9.71; $9.71 equals yearly expense to company in sup- 
plying each customer with service ; $9.71 divided by 12 months equals 81 cents per meter per month. 


Exhibit “Q” 


Revenue to be derived by the company if the following rates are granted 


Gas @ $1.25 Gross, $1.15 Net per M cubic feet 
40c per Month Service Charge 
Minimum Bill of $1.00 Per Month 





I i oo nssigs dase senso haem wade 6 an be hes ihe, ora 
ig a dhl 2 Aa keg Me hae Caw eee ee $ 4,560.00 
I i ig i wa bal bs SALE aban oral esa wh 228.00 
Total monthly service charge income..............cececeecese $ 4,332.00 
Tete) VOREEY METTIOE COATES MACOORE.... 2... 6262s s cciissc deicwsen ce 
eee a | ee eae ee 
i i rr OO CEE ay vinlen tind benit phn ds oiues dowekuds Henk 
EE eee ere ee eer ee eee eT $347 667.70 
EEE ON TEE CRETE TTT TEER TTT 144,280.00 
NS SE OE EES tS ee eRe ee Ce $491 947.70 LOSS 


Exhibit “R” 


Revenue to be derived by the company if the following rates are granted 


Gas (a $1.30 Gross, $1.20 Net Per M Cu. Ft. 
30c Per Month Service Charge 
Minimum Bill of $1.00 Per Month 
pS SO en eee ne ere 
Sens Cer Oe WUMNON, 6 noosa ca tc cece seseaonenceseesecai $ 41,040.00 
Less 5% I ck on acre ened ako neha ieaie aienice eens 2,052.00 


EDS ESS EEE CR ER A OE Oe Ee OT 1 a a 


NOS CUT Bb BI. 6 o's owen cde des vt ccesweesnnceving wees pease sees 


I ee ee lar eal Raia ee ee 
Operating expenses ........ ce eecccccccrcecceeecs .$347 667.70 
I ND, on 6 anne pues obine ke ken bmp 0 HMM Ob m oes 144,280.00 


Exhibit “S” 


Revenue to be derived by the company if the following rates are granted 


Gas $1.25 Gross, $1.15 Net, Service Charge 50 Cents Per Month 
Minimum Bill of $1.00 Per Month 


en eee aa ss og ep ess Sens Ons Mien 
DR.40D meters G@ SD cents per MOTER. .... 02. c cc sceccccccescascens $ 68,400.00 
ETN ST OTE COTTE TT Oe Ce ee TET 3,420.00 
ena semanas (UENO Cg al one 04 KCl Sw olen 
Less extra 5% paid to city. ........ccccccccccccccccvceveceeeccces 
ON OY a ee Re Te eR TE eee re ames 
Operating Expenses ........ cc ccccccceeceesccccnecceees $347 667.70 
SRROVORE GOING ocx cece cnpe nd eeeapscnessevawesee scien 144,280.00 
aR Re MINS Perea nee rn are EES Fey Sey rare Yel Best egy Pal 





$411,118.10 


51,984.00 
4,800.00 


$467 902.10 
2,681.20 


$465,220.90 
491,947.70 


$ 26,726.80 


$428,992.80 


38,988.00 


S 


$ 4,800.00 


$47 2,780.80 
3,574.94 


$469,205.86 
491,947.70 


$ 22,741.84 


$411,118.10 
64,980.00 


4,800.00 


$480,898.10 
2,681.20 


$478,216.90 


491,947.70 


$ 13,730.80 
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Exhibit “T” 
Revenue to be derived by the company if the following rates are granted 
Gas W $1.20 Gross, $1.10 Net Per M. Cu. Ft. 
Minimum Bill of $1.00 Per Month 


ee ee eee eee ee ee Eee ee ee ee 
12,606 meters @ 5Uc per month................... $ 6,303.00 
ee a I Silaai annem ade Oka Se 6b Oa AE DRO REKE Mee eaS 315.15 
Fotel momthly Service GRATES MIOMNE... 666i ccc cic cccewestenceces $ 5,987.85 
POGHE VORRIY BETVOCE CORTE CUCOUNG. cise iioc kc cic cscaviguasesicnens 
SRN: SUNS. SANE ID ch Cs tere seeks Ones beed eens baedees 


— 
ess @xXtla 


(aross income 


RD CINE os i aciniteacdihe hd Se 65 Sse eee 5 6 Ro $347,067.70 
BSE MER, hii. 5 Rs Shae SIE * ADORE WOH OORT RR 144,280.00 
ital cost ve ere cence e ee FO 

| + * 60 & Oo we ele ee ee ee 


Exhibit “U” 
Revenue to be derived by the company if the following rates are granted 
Gas @ $1.30 Gross; $1.20 Net Per M. Cu. Ft. 
Service Charge 50 Cents Per Month 
Minimum Bill of $1.00 Per Month 


ST ED ei ER: Cah Te, sire ssstwraklaticse doe SGe a ars etd 3 hee STARA CRD eee 
DE AG maeters Ge Se Comte: DEF WINING bimini ce cdswen detest pueweiin $ 5,700.00 
i etitia ereie) “RENE 60 i es gty as c's, «saunas Roc dsb 8 selene 285.00 
Fotal monthly service CROPS BICOMNG. «6. 6 o.c.0 eee cece dcecee tenons $ 5,415.00 
Fotel Pearly SETVICe. CROTME: DOCOUNE is 6. is sis cic ices cisadereiwtse ne 
ap en Oe Go: | | ar rae eae 
ess extra NE CONE ic idea's siies 60s ten c0.0s ves comeaeoes 
Operating expenses POT ae, OLY 
RO TIPSE CINE. Si 2 & ons cect eter ao aed os euler 144,280.00 
Ca ee ee RRP SEE 8 8 AE yd ee $491 947.70 
NS aa eRe ec Ore a I oR a i ie 


Exhibit “V” 
Revenue to be derived by the company if the following rates are granted 
Gas @ $1.30 Gross, $1.20 Net Per M. Cu. Ft. 
40 Cents Per Month Service Charge 
Minimum Bill of $1.00 Per Month 


See I UE CS I I IED oe Aa Saco ss cays soins. 0s ain. W's BC GIRLE Rae we ace e yA 
PL AOD ecters Ge) SE COMES DET TRCN a occas in sbic cine ce o vetisieiesceisicens $ 54,720.00 
Less 5% uncollectible ee ee ee ee Ce ee eee eee ee a ee ea ee fe a a 2,736.00 
ee EB 8 ee ee ree 
CO ae Ss 6 bk Ae pe ean bie 844 0b 64, pW eens 
CI CIE aio ncsatilin ei ian de mag sede soos ve es $347,667.70 
aR E PEMD: os ekg .s dei io id kN ws es 8 eb 144,280.00 





ee 66 6 Bee OW 2 CDSE DME CCC eo eCEHR Oem KTC HOO HKEVSEHSRSOAOSTKEFHE COA ESDE OS 





$393,243.40 


71,854.20 
4,800.00 


$469,897.60 
1,787.47 


$468,110.13 


491,947.70 


$ 23,837.57 


$428,992.80 


64,980.00 


$495,197.86 


$491,947.70 


$ 3,250.16 


$428,992.80 
51,984.06 


4,800.00 
$485,776.80 
3,574.94 


$482,201.86 





$491,947.70 


$ 9,745.84 
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Exhibit “W” 


Taxes of the Nashville Gas anc 


City assessment 
Ce Dc ncveceaea daw ees oaks 
State and county assessment 
State and county privilege 
Pennsylvania State tax............. 
State and county license (coke) 
Federal tax 


MEE Di vseusepheee bb hee dae’: 

It appears that North Carolina is the only South- 
ern State that prescribes a system of yearly report, 
and application for rates combined, which is of such 
a character as to enable the Commission and their 
staff of experts to very readily have such data and 
information as would enable them to properly re- 
view all operating and financial conditions of the 
company, and establish or modify rates accordingly. 

During the six months after our emergency rates 
went into effect we found that they were not work- 
ing out as well as we had hoped, due entirely to 
continued advances in the cost of all labor, manu- 
facturing materials, taxes, and other incidental ex- 
penses and costs; and, as a consequence, the Com- 
mission appointed Alfred E. Forstall of New York 
as appraiser for our properties, who, with a very 
competent staff of engineers, made a thorough and 
detailed appraisal of our properties. After this ap- 
praisal was concluded, we made application for a 
hearing, based upon his appraisal. 


Newspapers Saw Need cf Relief 

It was pointed out to proprietors of daily papers 
that, as they had been forced, by advancing cost of 
maierials and labor, to nearly double their subscrip- 
tion and advertising rates, due entirely to the same 
econoinic conditions under which we were suffering, 
we, too, were warranted in praying for most neces- 
sary additional relief. The publishers realized the 
justice and fairness of our cause, and from time to 
time editorials and articles appeared, suggesting that 
the utilities needed relief and approving of our con- 
templated request for increased rates. 

After thoroughly arguing our case before the 
publishers of the various newspapers and a number 
of other prominent and intelligent persons, | went 
before the various civic clubs in the city, notably, 
the Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions, and presented our 
case and cause in detail before them in open session. 
However, so that they might very clearly and with- 
out tiring gather the pertinent facts entering into 
these increased costs, we had made up from the data 
already shown various large exhibits, on card board, 
which were strung throughout the hall and could be 
seen and read from any part of the auditorium. 

These special exhibits were also photographed 
and various employees of our Company were pro- 
vided with the photographic copies and made thor- 
oughly conversant with the data shown thereon, so 
that they, too, might be able to intelligently discuss 
them with anyone who might be interested, or ques- 
tion our proposed application for further increased 
rates. 

The following exhibits are of the photographic 
copies used as above referred to: 


1 Heating Company, Year 1918 
$ 23,006.45 
13,886.46 
1,000.00 
13,886.46 
2,006.00 
3,128.28 
81.50 
1,460.50 





¢ eres Seek eaies ie $ 58,455.65 
Presented Story Graphically 

Exhibit “1” showed the price per ton of coal at 
mines and freight rate from the years 1912 to 1920, 
inclusive. 

Exhibit “2” showed the average cost of coal per 
ton delivered in yards from 1912 to 1920, inclusive. 

Exhibit “3” showed the average analyses of do- 
mestic coal and of gas coal. 

These exhibits were most necessary, because of 
the increased cost of coal suitable for the production 
of gas, over the then selling price of ordinary do- 
mestic coal, and for the further reason that the 
average consumer does not know that there is any 
material difference between domestic and gas coal. 
These exhibits were discussed at considerable length, 
as the cost of coal is the primary item entering into 
our increased costs. 

So that they might visualize in a more concrete 
way these comparative increased costs in coal and 
gas oil, as shown on financial cost statement, we 
presented Exhibit “4” of bituminous coal and gas oil. 

Exhibit “5” showed the average cost of common 
labor per hour from 1912 to 1920, inclusive, with a 
statement showing the great number of such labor- 
ers in our employ during these periods. 

Exhibit “6” covered the service charge, regarding 
which there had been a great deal of discussion, and 


unfavorable criticism, since the time it had been 


























Exhibit 1 
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Exhibit 2 


made effective, due primarily to the fact that the 
average consumer could not thoroughly understand 
it, therefore considerable time was devoted to the 
discussion of this charge, which showed that in Oc- 
tober, 1920, it had risen to $12.01 per year or $1 per 
meter per month. 

Exhibit “7” showed the increase in the cost of 
labor, gas coal and oil for the years 1915 to 1920 
and estimate for 1921. 

Exhibit “8” showed the gas sold, earnings and per 
cent of income on a valuation of $3,500,000 for the 
vears 1915 to 1920, inclusive, the consumer having 
the privilege of drawing his own conclusions as to 
what the earnings might possibly be in 1921, if ade- 
quate rates were not granted. 

The average consumer has never fully realized or 
appreciated the enormous sum that our company 
pays in taxes, and Exhibit “9” shows the taxes paid 
for the years 1915 to 1920, inclusive, with an esti- 
mate for 1921, and the amount in cents paid through 
taxes on each thousand feet of gas sold. 

When it became rumored about the city that our 
company would possibly make application for fur- 
ther increase in rates, the various women’s clubs of 
the city began to discuss the matter, generally in 
an unfavorable light. We then found that the lead- 


ers of these various women’s clubs were actively 
affiliated with the Housewives’ League of Nashville, 
am organization of about 800 leading women of the 





Exhibit 3 








city, and the request was made that the writer come 
before the Housewives’ League, in open session, and 
present our data and arguments for the 
plated request for increased rates. 

With considerable trepidation, I appeared before 
this body of representative women, being the only 
man in the auditorium, but reinforced with the orig 


contem 


inal exhibits just shown, and with the knowledge 
that our contentions were just, fair and equitable, 


and that such increase as we might ask for was jus 
tifed. 
‘An hour’s talk was made before this body, during 
which time many interested ladies asked most per- 
tinent questions. Much publicity was given to this 

















Exhibit 4 
talk before and afterwards, as an invitation had also 
been extended through the press to all women in- 
terested, and other women’s clubs in Nashville, to 
be present. 
Secured Support of Women’s Clubs 

I am pleased to state, as the outcome of this meet- 
ing, that the president of the Housewives’ League 
wrote an official letter to the chairman of the com- 
mission, stating that the members believed that the 
gas company was entitled to increased rates and 
asked that adequate increased rates be granted. 

It was most gratifying, also, that a voluntary let- 
ter of the same character was written by the board 
of governors of the Chamber of Commerce to the 
chairman of the commission. All of this, I believe, 
was a material factor in securing for us increased 
rates. 

A further hearing, to fix a permanent rate, was 
held before the Commission on October 14, 1920, ex- 
tending over a pericd of several days, at which time 
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Mr. Forstall submitted his inventory and appraisal, 
and data similar to that herein referred to, was pre- 
sented and considered. After the appraisal had been 
submitted, the Commission established a valuation 
of our properties of $2,650,000 as of April 1, 1920, 
allowing us a minimum rate of return of 6% per 
cent and a maximum rate of 71% per cent upon this 
valuation, and, in addition, ordered that we set up 
each month, as a renewal and replacement reserve, 














Exhibit 5 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of the value of the deprecia- 
ble property of the company (which averages about 
6% per cent per M) and further allowed us to 
amortize the losses which we had sustained through 
not being able to earn 61% per cent upon the above 
valuation from the date the emergency rate was 
granted, July 1, 1919, to the final date of this hear- 
ing, November 30, 1920, which losses amount to 
$118,000.00, and were to be amortized over a period 








Exhibit 6 
of 10 years at the rate of $1,000 per month. 
Considering the above valuation, rate of return, 
renewal and replacement reserve, and amortization 
of losses, the following rates were developed and 
approved and made effective as of December 1, 1920: 


First 15,000. cu. ft. $1.90 gross $1.80 net per: M. 
Next 20,000 cu. ft. 1.60 gross 1.50 net per M. 
Next 25,000 cu. ft. 1.30 gross 1.20 net per M. 


Over 60,000 cu. ft. 1.10 gross 1.00 net per M. 




















Exhibit 7 

Service charge of 50 cents per meter per month. 
I fully realize that the details, as set forth in thes¢ 
rate cases, are somewhat antiquated, but as 
conditions today are about the same 


actual 
as they were 














Exhibit 8 
when these cases were presented, and that the same 
data would be helpful and necessary in presenting a 
case now, I have shown this data, with the hope that 
it may, in some small way, be helpful to other op- 
erators in preparing and presenting their cases. 
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GAS SALES ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 
(Continued from Page 428) 
and conveniences it would add to the home and how 
the gas company could eliminate much of the mis- 
understandings caused by misrepresentation on the 
part of other interests, by presenting the facts, and, 
the greatest of all, establish the fact that in eight 
cases out of ten, gas should be used to heat water. 

At this point Mr. Stack showed lantern slides 
giving the various installations that can be made 
with gas water heaters, which will give the best 
service possible. He also brought out the importance 
of installing heat controls at various convenient 
places, such as the bath room, etc. In this way, a 
tank water heater can be shut off without 
downstairs to the boiler where the heater 
nected. 

You might say this is all very nice, continued Mr. 
Stack, but far from being possible to apply. Per- 
haps if each individual gas company would attempt 
to do it individually, it would seem almost impos 
sible, but it seem reasonable that com- 
panies could collectively acquire the proper informa- 
tion, and place it at the disposal of any company 
interested. Would this not put gas companies in 
a position to give information which would build 
generally for gas in the trade and the various in- 
terests connected with the trade and the public ? 


going 


is con- 


does gas 


requirement using least possible 
amount of coal 
small family 
requirement in average homes. 
for home with 2 baths, maid and 
man to tend fire 
for large family with 2 baths and 
maid 


day 
60 “6 

on « “66 
120 “e “ e 


as « s 


180 “ “« “  requirement—maids ...........-- 
205 ™ ae ‘i » re it 
‘| Te Ae ip ee ee 
ve) ion = zs i chore-man ........ 
rs - i “i — choré-man ........ 


COAL 
Gals. Per Day Gals. Per lc Efficiency 
30 2346 9% 
60 23, 9 9 
90 234 0 12 
120 2%o 14 
150 2%o 20 
180 264 9 25 
210 2% 0 29 
240 3% 0 33 
270 34 37 
290 33% 40 


Dishwashing and Like Requirements 


A Gas Tank Heater will heat 3 gals. of water to 


It seems reasonable to assume that perhaps organ- 
izations of this kind might be able to assist the gas 
companies in accomplishing something of this na 
ture. I believe, if you will clear the channels and the 
avenues through which water heaters are sold, you 
will greatly enlarge the output of gas. 

In attempting to do this, gas companies can well 
expect the assistance of all interests in the gas in- 
dustry, because what helps one helps all. 

In the course of his remarks Mr. Stack gave the 
following figures showing the comparative cost of 
heating water with coal and gas: 


Comparative Cost of Heating Water With Coal and 
Gas from 30 Gal. to 250 Gal. 
Conditions: Coal at $15 per ton equals 34c per 
Ib., 1 Ib. equals 13,000 B. T. U., allowing 7,000 B. T 
U. per Ib. of coal as purchased, available to heat 
water. Water heated in water jacketed coal heater 
connected to range boiler. Coal burned at rate of 
1% Ibs. per hour. Water heater 80 degrees rise 
(yearly average). Additional cost for labor consid 
ered when used. 
Gas at $1.25 per 1,000 cu. ft. 530 B. T. U 
Compared under same conditions. 
The figures given are the nearest practical fig 
ures without the decimals, and for all intents and 
purposes are practically correct and can be used ac- 
cordingly. 


: - per cu. 
It. 


COST PER MONTH 
Using Coal Using Gas 
Coal Labor Total Gas 
18 lbs. $4.05 $4.05 $2.40 
36 Ibs. 8.10 8.10 4.80 
36 lbs. 8.10 8.10 7.20 
36 Ibs. 8.10 $7.50 15.60 9 60 
36 Ibs. 8.10 15.00 23.10 12.00 
36 Ibs. 8.10 15.00 23.10 14.40 
36 Ibs. 8.10 15.00 23.10 16.80 
36 Ibs. 8.10 15.00 23.10 19.20 
36 Ibs. 8.10 15.00 23.10 21.60 
36 lbs. 8.10 15.00 23.10 23.20 
GAS 
Gals. Per Day Gals. Per le Efficiency 
30 334 60% 
60 334 60 
90 334 60 
120 3% 60 
150 3% 60 
180 334 60 
210 33 60 
240 334 60 
270 334 60 
290 3% 60 
Baths 
\ Gas Tank Heater will heat water for a bath to 


a temperature of 140 degrees in 6 min. at a cost ofa temperature of 110 degrees at the rate of 1 gal. 


3% of lc. 





per min., 20 gals. in 20 min. Cost, 6 gals. for le. 


20 gals. for 3\4c. 
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Hopkins to Teach Gas Engineering 

Baltimore, Md.—Courses in 
engineering will be established in the 
Johns Hopkins U niversity [Engineer 
ing School beginning next October, 
it was announced recently at Home- 
wood. 

Provision for the new department 
has been made through an endow 
ment fund established by gas in 
dustries and public service corpora- 
tions in sixteen Southern states, the 
subscriptions having made 
through the Southern Associa 
tion. 

This fund provides for a chair in 
gas engineering carrying an 
of $6,000 for five years. 

Johns Hopkins University will be 
the first engineering school in the 
East to offer a complefe course in 
gas engineerinz, Dr. John B. White 
head, dean of the school, said. 

“For some time,” Dr. Whitehead 
said, “the association has recognized 
that the rapid growth and expansion 
of the gas industry 
increasing demand 
gineers trained in the field of 
usage and manufacture. Johns 
Hopkins was selected as the school 
in which the new course should be 
located largely because of the 
research laboratory already estab 
ished here.” 
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gas 


gas 


“The principal purpose of the new 
course,” Dr. Whitehead said, “will 
be to train graduate students, and 
it is hoped that young men who al 
ready have attended colleze and have 
spent one or two years in the gas in- 
dustry will be attracted to the new 
courses for two years in advanced 
instruction. 

“A 4-year 
also will be offered. 
the laboratory 


undergraduate course 
It is expected 
work will include ob 
servation and study in the plant in 
and near Baltimore. The Gas and 
Klectric Company will co-operate.” 

Plans are under way, Dr. White 
head announced, for the establish 
ing of a new course in “liberal arts” 
for prospective student 
This course will enable 
obtain a degree 


engineers. 
a student to 
of bachetor of arts 


NEWS OF THE GAS 


INDUSTRY 


in three or four and to secure 
the degree of bachelor of engineer- 
ing two years later. 


years, 


Gas Company Employee Receives 
Award for Public Service 

\n anonymous donor has, through 

the “Baltimore Sun,” offered an an 

nual prize of $50 to be awarded each 

year to the employee of the Consoli 


dated Gas, Electric Light and Power 
Co. of Baltimore, Md., who renders 
the most meritorious public service. 
The same donor has also provided 
awards for the Police Department, 
the Fire Department and the United 
Railways of this city. 

“Toseph IP. Doyle, inspector of the 
gas distribution department of the 
and Electric Company, was 
chosen for this year’s award for the 
intelligence, promptness and courage 
with which he responded to a dis- 
tress call from the home of George 
Reuse, 1201 Wilcox Street. He 
saved the family of five from pos- 
sible death from escaping gas and 
he had the dangerous leak in the 


(sas 


street main repaired with all pos 
sible speed.” 

Mr. Doyle entered the employ of 
the company in 1911 as helper in 
the fitting department. Shortly aft- 
erwards, he was fitter, then 
complaint man, meter man, emer 
gency man, and inspector. Mr. 
Doyle enlisted in the Army at the 
beginning of the World War, and 
saw service in France. He 
is considered an expert in the han 
dling of the pulmotor and other re- 
suscitating devices used by the com 
pany. The manner in which he per 
formed his duties in the 
is characteristic of him. 


made 


active 


Reuse case 


I-sues a Denial 

William Randolph Hearst told 
the American Gas Association May 
7 that he had no interest directly 
or indirectly in a string of Kansas 
natural gas properties reported to 
have been purchased for the 
Hearst interests by Philip Francis, 
editorial writer on the staff of the 
“New York American.” 

A recent news dispatch 
Topeka, Kansas, stated that 
Francis had appeared before the 
Kansas Public Utilities Commis- 
sion as a representative of Mr. 
Hearst and had,announced that the 
control of the Union Public Serv- 
ice Company, which owns the gas 
distributing plants in more than 
twenty cities and towns in East 
ern and Southern Kansas, had been 
taken over bass the Hearst interests. 


from 
Mr. 


Empire Cinta Buys Site for 
Gas Holder 


The Empire Gas and Electric 
Company has just acquired the Hig- 
gins and Shelansky properties in 
Wadsworth Street, where a new 
holder of 500,000 cubic feet capac 
ity and a new storehouse of hollow 
tile and stucco will be erected. The 
holder will be 98 feet in diameter 
and 100 feet high. The storehouse 
will be built on the site of the pres- 
ent holder, which will be torn down. 
Approximately $150,000 will be ex- 
pended in the work. 


gas 





